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LO potats more’ then dtd the. control group “chitdzen © <. 02). 


first and second: | grades combined, 19% of the control grote children 


calned-20°ue" more 19 potnes, “Trorend-acal times thet many, ox 47%, 


of the experimental group eblidren pained 20 or more 19 potnee. 
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Thene findin nas were s particulacly stelicing : among the first grade. chit ‘dvenid & 
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these reanlts LAE, would seem ‘thet vier children whe ate expected to Brow, 3) 
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well. When etldren who axe not capectally expected to develop 
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thet these haz zards of unpredicted ‘tinneligetual growth were due peli ty Coe 


to the children of 1 the Low ability group. When these ehow track 


children were in the control group 80 tt nat no “intellectual eains gare EES: 


xf they did chow goin in 1. The axe ater choix IQ getna, ¢ the wore 


unmfav vorably. were ao roted, both as: ‘to mental health and aa. to incel+ 


lectual vitality, Even vhe ae the slow “track chitdren were in che: ais 


seperinental | group, a0 “that iQ. geina were expected of them, they wore 


haturared as, favors sbly xelative te their control pron peers ag were te 


childven of ‘the hish ‘or. ined Lum crack, deaptte ‘the fact that ay gine a 
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ef clae ko “spend wlth e ach child, 4 a | teacher gave ‘more: ‘hive tO fe 


chtidrea of the: experimental BOL, she ‘would have Less, time to apend 


“with gains made by cht hdcen of, the coaerel group in each class. The | 


greater, the gain msde in the game elaseroon by those “ohildven from whom ay 


oe net 
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to ue that children for taram unvave! insetlectoal 5 srowth had heen pres fi op5 Ue 


dicted would be more attended te D by hate, teachers LE teachers were, |) 


that teachers wire ‘robbing Peter to ‘eb Pout grou, With o Finite Hite ant 


with the childre 2eh 08 the conteol BEOUP. i ‘the teacher" eanpendt ng ws 


time with: a child ted to. greater gat By ve could teat the “robbing Petey e 2h de 
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A heat eS by comaring the gains me ide by. ehildren of the experime ental group 2071. 
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robbing Peter hypothests predicts. a ne egative correlation. The greater otf 


the: gatds made by the children of the experimental group (with the 
implication of more time spent. on then) the less should be the gains 
made by the childven of ay control group (with: the Amplication of Les 
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time spent on y cham)s In fact, however, the correlation “his ‘Doe sitive, 


| large s and stattatieatly significant (cho » ee 4,57, Bt 02, two catty amet on 


greater the gain ade: by the children of whom gein was @3 mpected,, the 
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no erectal gain was | expected, 
Additional evidence that ‘teachers aia not. toke time from control | 
group ‘ehildren to apond with the experimental group children comes from’: 


the teachers’ inabilicy to y recall which of the children in her. elas, eves 


designated ae s potential bloomers and: fron her eatimates: of time spent ios 
with each popii.. “These estimates showed: A. | tendency, which ‘Waa noe 


| significant tattotically, for ‘teaches to agers Lose ¢ the with oti a eke 


from whom. intellectual gains were expacted, 
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That the children “ak ‘the expocimnial group were not favored with ai 
porreceretceezce ont lier ieee eee cprtotog f in view of the potter |) 
of their greater Intellectual ‘potna, 1, for ey cample, teachers hed | 
| talked to them more, we + tat hev ¥e. -sepocted ees gains in verbal IQ!) 
but, the greater reine were. found nok in verbal but in Sau iuata ¥Q, 
Tt may ‘be, of course, that the tevchers wer vacua in their cetinacen si ety 
or time Lda with each, of their puptien “Posasbly dixe ct c observation of 
the tea scher=peptt int eevactioul would eve given different results Sogn 
that a nethod wane not. bane ible in the Anis sent atudy, Ey ea. direct socal : 
: by judges who could igi uteh one. another eae not “have revealed & Hopes 
difference tn the enounts of tercher tame invested to each of the two 
groups: o£ children, te AgEMs,, ploustbhe to think thet it was not a 
difference in amount of time spent vith: the children of the tuo groupe i} 
waich led to the al Eferences tn chole ta tee “of inte Liectual ai developmen try 
ft may ave. been more a meter of the: type ‘of intecactton which took 
maa between the teachers aud their pupils, 

By what she said, by how she vata it, by her fackel expreagsione, 
postures, — and perhaps, ed her touch, the teacher may have communicated 
to the. childcen of the experimental group chat! she expected ingroved | 
Pein performmnce. Sach: “communteations, together wich posuible. : 
changes in teaching techniques, may ‘have helped the child learn by 
chenging his gelf-concept, bis expectations of his own behe A es his 
motivation, as io yet 4 ag. bis cognitive akitle, it de self ‘evide at that. Giaat: 
further research 18 needed to narros doun che: range ‘of abasible nechontens 


ys whereby a | teacher's expectations become. eranslated into a puphl’ 8 inteliestwa) 


a eurni Te. vould be Valuable, for exzaple, to heve sound eLlms of kenehers 
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On the baaks of fins of poyehotegten! experti enters inter 
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subject .6 frou. whom diftoxent responaca are peosated. we now that evens 10 


“in ave ch highly standordized situ: LORS ‘nintent tonal coumunica thos coat 


can be subtle and. complex (Rozenthal, 1967). J How mach more evbtle 


and complex may” be che comauteetions be tween childeen ; and thet 


teachers, teachers vho are ‘not conetieined by ¢ the demande of the ib beads 
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experimental laboreterys . 


“Some Tapltesttens 
The nyesdita al of the expeitins mt just now deceribed provide further 
evidence that coy person! z:) “expectation ane another’ g | behavior may ¢ serve: 
as a olf ful L1Li03. prophecy, When tes ighers gapected that certain | 
“children would show greater teeticctad ‘development, those children 


did show greater Angel lectusl devel raced ats 


Té “toy be that ae teaches tratuing tnotitutions nequatne teachowae 4 


to-be wtth the posetbtlity thee thete ex rpectations of their pupils". 


performance may serve Ba. ‘sel feful Si1ling prophecies, Pest feaacher 
trainees may ‘be ‘given a new expectancy, * that children can leara more 


than. they had bolteved | posatble, 


The methodological implications ‘of the evide mee presented in. this 


paper are best introduced by elting ‘the results ‘of a vel known "total= 


“push” educational progrom, which, after three. yeare, led to a 10 points 


tq Srdeist by 30% of the children and a 20 ) pone xa goin by 3 12%, of the oy) 
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ee yn whey ip: 
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children, Such gaine, while. Seanaile,: were owotler chan the gatue Found hee 


Aone the: first ‘and aeeond grede ci Laven OF our co onts “ot group cad easy ate 
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“much smaller than. the gotng found soon, ‘the ehiidren of our exper inn mtahee ys 


{ ie aa aE Peek f | 
it is not possible to be | gure about the matter -but!it may be that f.5 
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“the la rere ane. shown, by ‘the: children of our control group. were 


attributable to a, Hauchorne effect, | Lhe ‘fect. that untveretty researchers, - 
supported by federsl funda, were fate of ted in the school An whieh the) fis 
yesearch was conducted, may have led. to 3 general’ Improvement ot woraie 


and teaching echni que | on the, port of aut ‘the teachern. “En any eases tha 


osstbilicy of a Rowthorne eltect: ‘cannot. be ruled out Neither re the | ae 


Sige experiment or tn other studhee ‘of educatt eral ‘practices. Any 
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educational practice which | Le: agsess sed. for effectivenens: ust be able tno! 


show some excess of gate over what Yawthorne ef ffects -s alone would yield, 
When the efEteacy pe am educational practice is investigated, a 

asi te chow tee efticacy velocive to the Bewthorne effect ‘of “something 

new and : tmportant" but the prevent ‘paper suggents that another buge fea 
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Introduction 
This paper asks and attempts to answer four questions: 


(1) What is the current situation with respect to school 
segregation in the largest central cities of the United States? 


(2) What steps have been taken, or at least have been for- 
mally proposed and received the serious attention of school policy 


makers? 


(3) What are the least and the most promising techniques 
for achieving school desegregation in these cities? 


(4) What are the most promising strategies to implement 
these techniques? 


The first question was approached through data on record with 
the Bureau of the Census and the Civil Rights Commission. The second 
was answered by collating evidence from published reports, field visits, 
correspondence and phone calls with school officials and informed per- 


sons within the twenty cities selected for analysis. 


We note in advance ‘that few programs are in operation. In 
addition, it is impossible to identify all of the plans and proposals 
that have been generated within the twenty cities; we can provide only 
estimates. These estimates have been drawn in the interest of avoid- 
ing false optimism. 

We have focused upon the 20 largest central cities in the 
United States,for the racial, ethnic, and class minorities are heavily 
concentrated in these communities, and it is here that school segrega- 
tion is most intractable in extent and depth. We also have concentrated 
upon the racial isolation of Negroes in the schools. There are other 
groups affected, and the effects of isolation may be greater at present 

iL 
among Puerto Ricans than among Negroes in the metropolitan northeast. 
Nevertheless, the scale of Negro isolation combined with the greater 
absolute size of the urban Negro. population makes us believe that high- 
est technical and political priority must be given to the elimination 
of segregated educational facilities and services for Negroes; pursuit 
of this priority offers greatest promise for reducing the isolation 
of other groups. 

The Current Situation 

Of the twenty U.S. cities with populations in excess of 
500,000, 13 approach the Tauber Index score of 100 which signifies total 
residential segregation* Except for Washington, the few less segregated 
cities are located in the West, but the rate of Negro in-migration there 
will soon bring the West into line with the South and the Northeast. 
What is more, Houston and Dallas are only now moving from de jure into 


de facto school segregation. 


* See Table I, at end. 


Barring new policies, we expect that. by 1975 the twenty largest 
cities of the nation, which together account for nearly half of the 
nation's Negro population, will be uniformly characterized by extreme 
residential, and hence extreme de facto school segregation. This effect 
is magnified by the fact that roughly six out of ten white pupils are 
enrolled in public schools, contrasted with nine out of ten Negro pupils. 
According to present findings, this disproportion is increasing. The 
evidence suggests that 70 percent of all Negro pupils attend schools 
that are composed of 90 to 100 percent Negro pupils. By 1975, barring 
new policies, we estimate that 80 percent of all Negro pupils in these 
cities will be attending 90 to 100 percent Negro schools. 

Each of the 20 cities, as Table III shows, has operating or 
planned one, two, or three limited remedies. But only a few cities 
have in operation comprehensive programs. One of these involves a 
single "supplementary center" in Cleveland. There, pupils are being 
brought together for part of the day for enriched and remedial instruc- 
tion that goes beyond what is available in isolated neighborhood 
schools. An informed source in Cleveland indicates, however, that 
classes are kept along home school lines, thus producing segregated 
groupings in a desegregated setting. 

Another potentially comprehensive program is located in Bal- 
timore, where some elementary schools have been clustered. In Boston, 
more than 250 Negro children are being bussed from the city into the 
schools of six cooperating suburban school districts. Although this 
program, conducted by the Metropolitan Council for Educational Oppor- 
tunity (METCO), is very small, it represents the most significant pro- 


gram mechanism operating in the largest cities. 


There is a great difference between a big city school deseg- ¢q 
regation program that is in operation and one that has been proposed 
or planned. The only programs in general operation are those involving 
free choice transfers of pupils, limited open enrollment, or changes 
in attendance zones. For the most part, the open enrollment schemes 
now in operation are without significance; as Table III reveals they 
are unsupported by bussing and thus depend upon the initiative and 
private funds of parents. 

Exclusive of New York City, then, other types of programs 
have merely been proposed. There is little reason to expect any im- 
plementation of desegregation proposals -- again barring changés in 
state or federal legal requirements -- in the next several years. In 
New York City, grade structure revisions have been mandated but will 
take a decade or more to implement; pairing has involved no more than C 
ten schools; and the bulk of new school construction continues to be 
sited in extremely segregated subcommunities, although some selections 
have been made recently with a view to preventing further segregation. 

But Table III and the qualitative data from which it was 
derived oblige us to conclude that applied research and planning toward 
school desegregation programs are increasing in extent and quality 
among the big cities. Some of this trend has resulted from federal 
expenditures for planning. At the same time, however, big city school 
segregation continues its annual increase and is nowhere being reduced 


or prevented. 


An impressive, potentially influential "talking game" is going 
on in New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, New 
Orleans, Seattle, and Buffalo. Successive waves of planning toward 
comprehensive desegregation in each may seem in the short term to do 
little more than deter action. Yet each wave is also an educative force, 
and it may be that in one or two of these cities the tide of decision 
will turn. Planners, government officials, and academics should be 
cautioned, however, against assuming that "talking games" signify deci- 
sions. Thirteen years of inaction and inadequate implementation since 
the Brown decision suggest the intractability of this problem, barring 
new policies at the federal level. 

Feasible Techniques 

None of the limited techniques, alone or in: combination, can 
prevent, let alone eliminate, segregated education. for Negroes in the 
largest central cities. But each is of educational value if well 
planned and carried out. Indeed, we have evidence that open enrollment 
programs can. provide more immediate and positive educational benefits 
than programs of compensatory education carried out in segregated Negro 
ee oe lene We also have evidence that limited pairing programs; when 
executed mechanically and with little concern for instructional improve-. 
ments, can redound to the disadvantage of the students who are sent, 
the students who are left behind, and the students in the receiving 
schools.” 

The limited techniques should be continued and extendéd in all 
of the largest cities. They can be designed to improve educational op- 


portunity, and they stimulate progressively greater commitment to com- 


prehensive school desegregation programs. It is unlikely that federal, 
state, or local agencies will take giant steps to remedy a problem un- 
less there has been experience in the small interim steps. Limited 
programs of free choice, grade structure revision, pairing and bussing, 
also serve to thaw an otherwise frozen complex of local school customs 
and mores. Quite apart from the challenge of school desegregation, big 
city school systems face such a host of social changes and rising pub- 
lic expectations that established procedures must be modified in count- 
less ways if alternatives to failure are to be discovered. Well 
planned, well implemented, yet limited desegregation schemes should be 
encouraged. Hasty mechanical experiments should be avoided; they harm 
some students, and they depress confidence in the desirability of com- 
prehensive school integration. 

Magnet Schools - The magnet school offers specialized courses 
or educational services in a number of carefully located public schools 
in an effort to provide attractive, desegregated schooling to all those 
enrolled. Ideally, some minority group pupils are released from racial 
isolation and are also enriched by the curriculum, while majority pupils 
are "held in'' the system by the special advantages of attendance or the 
prospect of future admission. 

The magnet school concept is attractive politically but re- 
gressive educationally. Boston and New York City demonstrated fifty 
years ago that public school systems could create and operate exception- 
ally distinguished elite or specialized institutions. The price of most 


of these has been a reduction in the quality of education at other in- 


stitutions within the same system, as both staff and students are 
skimmed off for special benefits. We agree with the Allen Committee's 
report on New York City which stated, "While some special-purpose 
schools may well be justified, the policy should be to eliminate those 
in which attendance seems to imply a stigma, which show a trend toward 
increasing racial homogeneity". 

Magnet schools pose new stresses for big city systems. These 
include public claims of unfair admission practices; disenchantment with 
non-magnet school offerings; and new strains in the personnel policies 
on recruitment, assignment, and salary. Some versions of the magnet 
school are also purely additive. Far from contributing to the effective 
integration of the system, they are tacked on as extra "academies" or 
supplements which are duplicative or redundant. 

None of these reservations is meant to be absolute or dogmatic; 
feasible magnet schools can be created. 

Ciusters or Complexes 

‘The educational complex is an panindot able iad geographi- 
cally bounded network of public schools whose chief officer has the 
authority and the means to increase integration among staff and students 
in the member schools, and to make the best local adaptation of schools 
to student needs and to the reduction of ethnic Ssclation.? A complex 
would contain fairly Eanes schools. Students would be assigned to 
Home Schools according to current neighborhood boundaries, but each 
would be not more than 20 minutes of bus travel time apart from one 
another or from the headquarters school. In the complex, teachers and 


services would be pooled, so as to best combine their time and skills 


through sharing of common classes and exchanges of students or in other C 
ways. The concept emphasizes the partial desegregation of existing 
facilities, staffs, and student bodies. It also exploits the concept 
of administrative decentralization less for purposes of local control 
and more for the goal of desegregation. 

The strength of complexes is that the scheme can be adapted 
to make room for new school construction, sited to reduce or prevent 
further segregation. It can operate along with and reinforce the bene- 
fits of pairing and free choice transfers. Grade structures can be 
revised within clusters. Perhaps most important, it offers a concrete 
way of moving from neighborhood-based systems to larger districts, and 
paves the way for educational parks. 

The weaknesses are equally noteworthy. Apart from one effort 
to cluster elementary schools in Baltimore, we know of no instance ( 
where a large city has attempted the complex. We think this is so be- 
cause substantial administrative and staff reorganization is essential. 
Feasibility studies of Queens and Brooklyn in New York City indicated 
that further segregation could be partially prevented and that slightly 
less than one third of existing levels of school segregation could be 
eliminated. But a one third effect may seem too small a gain in return 
for substantial restructuring of personnel assignments, titles, and re- 
sponsibilities. In New York City, the bath water of decentralization 
has been turned on but the baby of desegregation has been lost in the 
splash’ The surge toward local control has occurred along lines that 


reinforce existing neighborhood patterns of segregation. 


Educational Parks 

The feasibility of educational parks in large cities will be 
tested only when several have been created and operated for some time 
in more than one city. At present, not a single educational park has 
been built in any of the twenty largest cities. 

An educational park would be a very large consolidated uni- 
fied school plant, built in a campus-like arrangement and zoned to 
serve many surrounding neighborhoods, subcommunities, or combinations 
of communities. 

Parks have potential for meeting all criteria for educational 
desirability and feasibility. Moreover, as a survey of all states and 
457 school districts recently indicated, 85 communities have already 
discovered that in planning educational parks they may promote solu- 
tions to a variety of urban problems. The problems that come within 
range of solution include new school construction economies, inner city 
redevelopment, metropolitanization, economies and improvements in the 
pooling and scheduling and distribution of special services, and class 
and ethnic as well as racial integration. To the imaginations of 
planners, social scientists, and some professional educators, parks are 
tremendously attractive and feasible instruments for adapting schools 
to late twentieth century educational requirements. 

Among our 20 cities, educational parks have been proposed and 
partially planned in New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Detroit. 
Public and professional discussion has begun in at least four other 
great cities. In New York, where detailed preparation is underway, 


the two educational parks that will be built in the next several years 


are not so located as to reduce or prevent racial segregation in the 
public’ schools. The Philadelphia Board of Education, according to 
reliable sources, is discussing the construction of three educational 
parks. Unfortunately, according to two reliable sources, if these 
parks are constructed they would be built in residentially segregated 
neighborhoods (two in essentially all Negro areas). If such a plan 
were carried out, at least five segregated elementary schools, two 
segregated junior high schools, and one desegregated high school would 
remain or become segregated. In Chicago, only a proposal exists and 
it asserts that it would take thirty years to create a system of parks. 
To prove economically feasible, educational parks in the 
largest cities would have to be financed as part of a federal urban 
redevelopment program. Consider the financial magnitude of the New 
York City task, for example. If grades five through twelve were in- 
cluded, and if each park were to serve about 10,000 students, about 
80 educational parks would have to be built. If a 1,000 pupil senha 
with modest facilities now costs a minimum of two million dollars, 
each park would cost at least 25 million dollars. The total cost would 
be at least two billion dollars; it should be pointed out that consider- 
able physical and social rehabilitation of residentially and commer- 
cially deteriorated areas could be built into the development process. 
The history of resegregation of Washington and Baltimore 
schools demonstrates, finally, that educational parks, even if pains- 
takingly sited, could not achieve the aim of desegregation in most 


of the twenty largest cities unless urban-suburban district consolidation 


10 


were involved. This fact is acknowledged in the Hobson v. Hansen 
9 


decision in Washington, and it is proven in a recent analysis of the 
10 
Baltimore school system. 


Even in New York City, where desegregation policies of a 
sort are being practiced and where a margin for effective action con- 
tinues to exist, educational parks would not desegregate the schools 
unless they were constructed on an inter-district basis and involved 
participation by predominantly white suburbs. If New York City be- 
gan tomorrow to erect educational parks and succeeded in establishing 
ten of them by 1980, its public school pupil enrollment would still 
exceed 70 percent Negro and Puerto Rican. 

Suburban-Urban Cooperation 

Among the 20 cities, only Boston operates a program that 
involves suburban schools. Similar programs exist in several smaller 
cities, but we assumed at the opening of this paper that a variety of 
alternatives exist for smaller cities, making the experience of Hart- 
ford and Rochester interesting but less than critical. 

Boston's METCO is private, voluntary, and small. It costs 
the participating school boards virtually nothing and raises no com- 
plex legal questions. No obligations exist within the program con- 
cerning continuation for the long term or expansion to include more 
districts or pupils. Thus it provides no direct empirical basis for 
assessing the feasibility of suburban-urban cooperation. 

Nevertheless, nothing short of the evolution of the METCO 
concept will achieve big city school desegregation. By evolution, we 


mean the extension, expansion, and public legitimation of such pro- 


if 


grams to a point where public educational services are freed from 
fiscal restriction, district boundaries, and neighborhood parameters. 
Legally and politically, metropolitanization is the only viable, dur- 
able remedy that exists. Moreover, it is apt to prove most feasible 

if it is first attempted in those metropolitan areas such as Washington 
and Baltimore and Chicago, where the suburban districts are few enough 
in number to make incorporation and unification imaginable to both the 
public and public authorities. 

Our pone of view on this matter is demographic and ecolo- 
gical: Suburban white segregation (see Table II) in the metropolitan 
areas of the twenty largest cities always has been extremely high, 
and this will persist through 1985. Residential densities, average 
age of adults, and occupational mixes in central cities are such that 
the historic trend toward the massing of Negroes and other minorities 
in the inner city neighborhoods will also persist over the same period. 

A very gradual ethnic redistribution across the entire 
metropolitan field may be seen in the oldest cities of the East. 

This will gradually erode the foundation of de facto segregated pub- 
lic education. But the pace of change, barring policy intervention, 
will be such as to create ghettoes of miseducated minorities inside 

every suburban community, producing little more than an areal multi- 
plication of the present big city situation. 

Strategies for Implementation 

In our judgment the recommendations advanced in the final 
section of the United States Civil Rights Commission report, Racial 


Isolation in the Public Schools, represent essential but not complete 
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elements of a strategy for achieving urban school desegragation. A 
Congressional uniform standard; firm assignment of state responsibi- 
lity; sizeable federal fiscal assistance; adequate time, or controlled 
pacing; and the controls recommended over private and public housing 
and urban renewal, constitute the elements which must be present if 
the grave problem of school segregation is to be remedied. 

To these steps we would add the elements of a local strategy 
and those of federal legislative and administrative integration. A 
necessary local strategy is consistent emphasis upon the ways in which 
the reconstruction of educational services will benefit all citizens 
and their children. We mean that an emphasis upon the moral principle 
of integration is an emphasis most likely to defeat the achievement of 
the objective; where an emphasis upon improved services for clients 
can capture and harness rising public expectations and serve the moral 
principle quietly and more effectively at the same time. 

Educational park planning illustrates this vividly. In sev- 
eral cities, citizens from a variety of interest groups have endorsed 
the practical educational potential of the park because the park can 
be shown to offer a host of related improvements. Desegregation is 
perceived as obtainable incidentally or en route. A moral and legal 
approach to school integration can be achieved in smaller communities, 
but in the largest cities this approach is confounded and fragmented 
by political cross-pressures that cannot be managed or channelled. 

We believe that local moral pressures on behalf of limited 
solutions should be maintained. Without these, ground is lost to 


extremists on both sides. Moreover, comprehens ive urban programs fail 


ES 


unless they evolve out of small experiments and demonstrations of what gq 


is desirable and possible. But the local strategy of greatest impor- 
tance --and the one that is now beginning to come into focus in a few 
cities --is one of visualizing and persuading educators and the public 
of the great instructional and service gains and economies to be enjoyed 
through resource pooling and inter-district cooperation. 

This local approach, even in concert with the recommendations 
of the Civil Rights Commission, will fail, we believe, unless there 
comes into being a legislative obligation for the progressive integra- 
tion of federal programs. Currently, the gaps between Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, the 1964 Civil Rights Act, 
the Economic Opportunity Act, and the housing and renewal programs of 
the Department of Housing and Urban Development are the moral equivalent 
of distance in inter-stellar space. They will not be closed through | 
the occasional formation of task forces, but when direct cooperation 
is obligatory if programs are to be continued or enlarged from year to 
year. Some of the elements of this strategy are embodied in the orig- 
inal Model Cities plan, which was partially emasculated in the process 
of enactment. 

We are arguing, in conclusion, that a federal legal and leg- 
islative basis for solution is essential but that this basis must 
include an integrative restructuring of federal programs aimed. at 
solving urban problems. 

A closing note concerning strategy: the limited desegregation 
devices we have cited and taken seriously will not evolve into compre- 


hensive remedies if left free of new incentives or legal requirement. 
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Open enrollment and zoning changes have merit as first steps, but they 
offer few impacts upon the status quo. Changes in racial composition 
and changes in quality of educational services will occur only when 
and if new forces and new resources are introduced into local systems 
from above. Our ecological view buttresses this strongly; it shows 
that only giant steps will reach the goal. The best analogy is 

the history of school district consolidation from 1940 to 1967. 
Rarely did districts merge as a result of local discussion and cam- 
paigns. Rather, they merged because of state pressure and financial 
incentives. If this was true for consolidation, how true will it be 
for the much more fundamental change involved in metro-area school 


desegregation. 
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REPROGRAMMING AND REDIRECTION OF RESOURCES 
POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 


Budget Memo 69-6 


This directive prescribes the policies and procedures for reproeram- 

ming and redirection of appropriated funds for the D. Co Publics Schools. 
Its purposes: are to (1) define reprogramming and redirection (2) identify. 
sources of funds for reprogramming and redirection, (3) set forth the 
authority for reprogramming and redirection, (4) describe’ the uses 

and limitations of this device for Operational flexibility, (5) give 

the step-by-step procedure for reprogramming and redirection, and ' 

(6) identify approving authorities. 


(1) Definition of Terms 


For the purpose of this directive the following definitions will 
apply: 


a. Reprogramming is the one time use of funds for a purpose other 
than the purpose reflected in the budget document and the 
Original stinancial plan: 


0. Redirection is the deliberate decision Dy a department head 
and higher authority to terminate or substantially reduce 
a program by redirecting the funds appropriated for that 
program to some other program. 


(2) Source of funds for reprogramming or redirection 


a. Funds used for reprogramming become available Chroust Cl) 
temporary shifts in program impact, emphasis or purpose 
resulting in the unobligation of appropriated funds, or (2) 
lapse savings occasioned by the inability to utilize appro- 
priated funds, i.e. vacancies unable to be filled, delays 
in program starts, or deferrals or reductions in program 
expenditures caused by either direct or indirect relation- 
ships with other programs. 


o. Funds used in redirection become available when a decision 
is made to terminate or permanently substitute one program 
bor another. A major chanee in agency goals and objectives 
is involved in redirection. 


When funds are approved and appropriated, the D. C. Government, the 
Congress and the Schools are in agreement on a specific course of 
action and on the initiation and execution of specific programs. 
These funds are also designated for Specific items as ‘shown in the 
budget document. Use of significant amounts of funds in a manner 
other than as agreed, must therefore be strongly justified and must 
reflect urgent and unplanned changes in objectives or olicies; 
substantial unexpected changes in workload. Poor planning and/or 
mis-management are not sufficient basis for altering a plan agreed 
upon by the D. C. Government, the Congress and the School System. 


C 


ie 


(3) Authority for reprogramming and redirection 


District of Columbia Budget Circular No. B-1, dated April 18, 1969 
set forth the authority for reprogramming and redirection. 


(4) Useetandslimitations 


Xeprogramming decisions can be made at the agency level unless 
it is considered significant. "Significant! as herein used is 
defined as (1) involving substantial amounts of money or (2) 
reflecting a major policy change. 


In other cases, reprogramming can be approved for such items as 
realignment of clerical staffs, temporary staff assignment, special 
projects and other usgent matters caused by circumstances beyond 
the control of the program managers. 


New permanent programs should not be developed and initiated from 
reprogrammed funds. Programs of a permanent, on-going nature, that 
are mot ancluded in the budget plan, should only be Launched with 
redirected funds. 


(Sj Procedure 


Department heads should complete Budget Form 1-69, Request for 
Reprogiamming, CO initiate 4 itemporary shift of funds. Depart- 
mental savings must be identified and verified by accounting. 
Prozram changes must be justified. Approval, as outlined in 
item (6) below must be secured by the initiating officer. Forms 
are then turned in to the Budget Office. No action is to. be 
taken before notification of approval is received from the 
Budget Department. 


Redirection must be initiated by the Associate Superintendent 
in charge of the Division where the new program is to be started. 


If the program being terminated or reduced is in another Division, 


approval of the affected Associate Superintendent must be obtained. 


Budget Form 2-609, Request for Redirection of Funds, is to be used 
for making such requests. The availability of funds must be 
verified by accounting before forms are forwarded to the Budget 
OLELCE. 

(6) At 


BOWMAN MOia et Hes 


a. Reprogramming that is not considered significant and involve 
less than $5000.00 need only be approved by the officer with 
an assigned allotment and the Budget Officer. 


ci 


b. If the reprogramming is not considered significant, but involve 
$5000.00 or more, approval of the affected Assistant and Associate 
Superintendent and the Superintendent of Schools, or his designee, 
are required before Budget Department action. 


c. If the reprogramming is significant, in addition to approval by 
the authorities in (b) above, approval must be obtained from 
the Board of Education and the D. C. Government. D. C. Government 


approval, and Congressional approval if required will be secured 
by the Budget Department. 


d. All redirection must be approved by the Superintendent. Board of 
Education, D. C. Government and Congressional approval, if required, 
will be secured by the Budget Department. 


(7) Effective date 


This directive is effective upon issuance. 


Board Meeting 
June 18, 1969 


REQUEST FOR REPROGRAMMING 


DATE: 


) Division Department 


It is hereby requested that funds of this department be reprogrammed as indicated below: 


Title of Programto receive funds 


——_—_. eeeeeeeeeeeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
gg 


Amount of funds to be reprogrammed 
ie i ct a Md St Ae a as a aE a ee a ac 


Use of funds (number and type of personnel, amount of personnel cost, amount of supplies 
and equipment cost and other expenditures (identify). 


(1) 


(3) 


(6) 


Title of program providing funds: 


Total program allotment 


Balance in program after reprogramming 


eee 


Accounting identification for source of funds used in reprogramming: (Activity code, 
program code and account code) 


(1) 


LD 


Accounting Verification 
Signature and Title, Accounting Department 


Budget Form 1-69 


nC Or pe tt 


" Justification for reprogramming (Include explanation of why funds are availabl2 in 
the source program along with reasons for need for funds in the receiving program, ) 


(Use additional sheets if necessary) 


Effective date of reprogramming 


-—-_esnn eee eee 


Reprogramming requested by 


Approved: 


Approved: 


Approved: 


Approved: 


Signature 


-__— ees 


Title 
Signature and Title 
Signature and Title (Associate Superintendent ) 
Signature and Title (Superintendent ) 
D. C. Government, Congress 
Title Budget Department 


Budget Form 2-69 
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REQUEST FOR REDIRECTION OF FUNDS 


DATE: 
rn ee ee ERLE ee ee 
) Division Department 

It is hereby requested that funds of department be redirected as 


indicated below: 


Title of Program receive to funds: 
dese ts Sas 2 ak al en ab a OED i ek Seip he de ew ee 


Amount of funds to be redirected 
aera nee 


Use of funds (number and type of personnel, amount of personnel cost, amount of 
supplies and equipment cost and other expenditures (identify). 


Cr) 
(2) 


Title of program providing funds: 


Total program allotment 


_—__----- eres ooo eee 


Balance, if any, in program after redirection 


Accounting identification for source of funds used in redirection: (Activity code, 
program code and account code) 


(1) 


(2) 


Accounting Verification 
. Signature and Title, Accounting Department 


Sudget Form 2-69 


: 
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Justification for redirection (Include explanation of why source program is being 
terminated or cut back along with reasons for need for the new program and for 
funds requested in the new program). 


(Use additional sheets if necessary) 


Effective date for redirection 
Redirection requested by 
Signature 
Title (Associate Superintendent) 


Approved: 
Source Division Signature and Title (Associate Superintendeny 


Approved: 
Signature and Title 


Approved: D.C. Government , Congress 
) Title Budget Department 


Budget Form 2-69 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF Flo GAlTBYEARMIO69 BUDGET 
Education: Public Schools 

The fiscal support recently given to the Public Schools compares favorably with that given to 
other large school systems. We will certainly continue to recommend this. In 1969, our recommenda- 
tions add $11.5 million to the Public Schools' 1969 budget base. The amount does not include the 
$5.7 million reserved for a possible pay raise of 8.3 percent for school teachers. 

We have given the Public Schools the opportunity to include the first major implementation of 
the Passow report in this recommended budget. Certainly it appears that any full scale implementation 
of the Passow report will mean careful study. We pledge every support to this study. 

The recommended operating budget gives distinctive support to the Public Schools in comparison 
with the other needs of the city. 


Education: the Colleges 


Public higher education will become a reality in the District in FY 1969. The two new public 
colleges are expected to open in September 1968 at the National Bureau of Standards and the former 


Securities and Exchange Commission Building. The Congress made this possible in the 1968 budget. 


Our recommendations in this budget are designed to continue this progress. The resources available 


_ compare favorably to high quality institutions elsewhere in the country. Of particular importance 


to us is the provision for a significant number of students to go to these schools while they are working. 
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Recreation 

Major increases include staffing of 16 new centers. for expansion of programs at 55 existing 
centers, and for staffing four new outdoor pools. This represents a 29 percent increase in basic 
neighborhood resources. The Roving Leader Program and programs for improving services for the 
physically and mentally handicapped have also been expanded. The recommended increase will also 
provide arts and crafts classes and cultural activities in the fields of drama, dance, and music. 

The Summer Enrichment Program, conducted jointly by the Recreation Department, the Public 
Schools and other D.C. agencies, is being transferred to the Mayor's Office to provide better coordi- 
nation and direction of the Program. Proposed District funding for 1969 will permit the same basic 
minimum level in the summer of 1969 as is proposed in the supplemental request for 1968. It is our 
hope that this program can be augmented from other sources, both governmental and private, to broaden 
the impact of this important program. 

Public Welfare 

Our recommendations for public welfare are directed to (1) a consideration of the Crime 

Commission's Report, (2) the increasing public assistance caseload, (3) the validity of the base 


upon which assistance payments are computed, and (4) proposals for strengthening special program. 
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The Crime Commission Report contains specific. findings and recommendations concerning programs 
now being conducted by Public Welfare. Reflecting these, funds to strengthen and improve existing programs 
are recommended for Children's Center, the Receiving Home for Children, Institutional (during and after) 
care, and to establish three additional Youth Group Homes. 

The public assistance caseload is estimated to increase by 11 percent in fiscal year 1969 to 
13,580 cases. Funds are recommended to provide for payments to the additional cases and to make 
Nursing Care payments more competitive with Maryland and Virginia payments to private nursing homes. 

We are concerned with the method on which welfare payments are computed. New budget standards 
are being developed for the computation of public assistance grants. Although the budget contains an 
increase of 18 percent over the 1957 standards, these payments still only convert to 70 percent of these 
new standards proposed to become effective January 1, 1969, leaving for future budgets the consideration 
of bringing the District up to the full standard. 

The Department has begun many new programs during the past few years to eliminate or prevent 
dependency and to decrease the institutionalization of dependent and neglected children who are wards 
of the Department. The success of these programs can be partially judged by the children in residence 


at Junior Village on June 30, which decreased from a peak load of 805 in 1965 to 550 in 1967. To 
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Pe 
strengthen or expand D.C. financing of these programs, funds are recommended for day care, homemaker 


services, group homes, emergency shelter, and the Camille B. Hayes Training Center. 


Public Health 


The Public Health recommendations seek to increase our ability to cope with existing health 
problems and to continue the implementation of the Community Health Center Plan. 

To date the development of two community centers has been possible through use of existing 
resources and Federal grants from the National Institute of Mental Health. The availability of those 
grants is decreasing. This budget recommends that positions which the grants will no longer finance 
in 1969 be funded by the District so as to maintain the momentum we have achieved. Recommended 
also are funds to expand the centers' activities by establishing additional programs in both centers. 
However, decentralization of city service programs is under study at the present time. General 
policy guidelines when they are developed may require change in budget requests here as wellas 
for court probation services, welfare activities, and other programs. 

The D.C. General Hospital facilities have been improved and modernized by the Core 
construction. This budget contains recommendations to staff and equip new units provided by the 
construction to take advantage of features designed into the construction and to improve administrative 


support in unison with the total improvement in the hospital. 
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Expansion of the existing environmental health programs dealing with air pollution, water quality 
and rat control is recommended. 
Human Relations 

There is included in this budget an increase for the Council on Human Relations. Itis a small 
amount but important. However, let us take this opportunity to say that the Council cannot do the work 
of improving community relations alone. It is going to have to be done by every agency and by every 
District employee and every District citizen. It is within this philosophy that we recommend this increase 
in the Human Relations Council's budget. 
Police, Courts and Corrections 

Additional civilians, a 50 percent increase in the cadet program, and the consolidation of 14 
precincts into 6 districts will increase the efficiency of the Police Department and permit reassignment 
of 150 police officers from clerical duties to the more responsible duty of protecting the public. 
Communications and data processing systems will be advanced to where the Department will have a 
completely modern system in these critical areas by fiscal year 1970. Training and other equipment, 


including 100 motor scooters, will also improve the effectiveness of the authorized 3,100 force. 
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For courts, probation staff will be expanded to a point consistent with professional standards. 
Other increases will permit maximum utilization of judge power in the D.C. courts. The capability of 
the Legal Aid Agency will also be increased. 

A complete restructuring of programs authorized in 1968 provides a basically sound adult 
correctional program. Moderate budget increases will provide research and data processing services 
and additional correctional and parole officers. 

Capital Outlay 

For general fund requests, firm cost estimates for construction and the purchase of sites are 
not yet available. Based upon rough cost estimates, our recommendations for capital outlay projects 
under the general fund total $123.3 million. For special funds, the total amounts recommended are 
highway fund - regular account $10.8 million, sanitary sewage works fund $4,4 million, and water 
funds52.4 million, 


Public Schools. The budget for Public Schools totals $42.4 million, including $3.8 million 


for permanent improvements to existing buildings. Funds are recommended for the various phases 
of 43 projects of school construction and completion: 12 new schools, 20 additions, 9 replacements, 
and 2 modernization of old buildings. When constructed and equipped, these projects will provide 


additional pupil spaces as follows: 
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To implement Board of Education standards for reduced 
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26,450 

Recreation. The budget provides for acceleration of the Recreation Department's swimming 
pool program by including funds for plans and specifications for four new pools and for construction 
of four additional pools. 

Public Safety. To provide a new replacement building as one of the district station houses 
recommended by the International Association of Chiefs of Police, funds are recommended for a site 
and plans and specifications for District No. 4 Station House. Construction of a new building to 
replace an engine company (built in 1857) and a truck company (built in 1896) is included in the 
Fire Department’s budget. 


Urban Progress Center. For a pilot Urban Progress Center, $1 million has been approved, 


which represents the District's one-third share of the total cost. The remaining two-thirds of the 


cost will be in the form of a Federal grant. 
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Health. The major item for the Health Department is $6 million for construction of the Northwest 
Community Health Center. Welfare's budget includes funds for plans and specifications for the new 
Receiving Home for Children. 

Administrative building. A site for the new District Court Building, estimated to be approximately 
$3.5 million, is recommended. Also recommended is an item of $1.2 million fora preliminary study and to 
initiate the design of a new building in the Municipal area to house the administrative offices of the Public 
Schools and the Recreation Department. 


Sanitary Engineering. To provide a new incinerator capable of handling 1,500 tons of refuse a day 


an additional $11 million for construction is recommended, to supplement the $4 million appropriated in 
fiscal year 1966. Included are funds to continue construction of the Blue Plains Water Pollution Plant. 


Transportation. In 1969, construction contracts will be awarded for part of the central core of the 


approved rail rapid transit system. The District's share of the $91.5 million total needed this year by the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Authority is $29.5 million. 

With reference to the highway fund, the District's share totals $10.8 million: Federal funds involved 
amount to $113.3 million - a total program of $124.1 million. The program contained in this budget has of 


necessity been based upon a continuation of that developed by the previous administration. 


Reserves Established 


In the general fund, 1969 requirements are $495.9 million. In addition to specific recommendations, 


reserves have been established as follows: 


(Million) 
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Mayor's allocation fund 


Pay raises (classified employees) 
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Indefinite appropriations (payment of erroneous 
collections, audited claims and judgments) .. 
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It is from the Mayor's allocation fund that it is proposed to fund needs which have not as yet 
been determined, such as the further strengthening of the Executive Office, added youth activity and 


additional actions in the struggle against crime. When they are ready, proposed allocations from 


this fund will be forwarded to the Council. 
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Funding Reguirements 


(million) 
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The resources available to meet these needs total $491.0 million, as follows: 
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To the Honorable Chairman and Members of the City Council of the District of Columbia: 

This is indeed an historic moment in the life of Washington. It is the first time in almost 100 years 
that a Chief Executive has appeared before a Council to discuss the problems of the city and to seek the 
Council's help and guidance in meeting them. 

In accord with Section 403 (a) of the Reorganization Plan 3, I have the honor to present to the City 
Council the annual budget for the District of Columbia for fiscal year 1969. 

The budget recommended for fiscal year 1969 is $580.2 million. This represents a $74 million, or 
a 13 percent, increase over the amount appropriated by Congress for fiscal 1968, plus the requested 
supplemental. Of the total,$430.4 million is for operating funds and $149.9 million for capital outlay 
and debt service. Of the $74 million dollar increase, $44 million is in the Operating Budget and $30 
million in the Capital Outlay Budget. 

I am confident that this Council will look at our budget proposals with great care, consideration 
and concern and then, in consultation with our citizens, come up with what it thinks is best for our 
CiLy. 

Mr. Chairman, I am submitting to you (1) a summary of the highlights of the 1969 budget, and, 

(2) a detailed budget. 


This is no easy task which we are asking you to perform. This $580.2 million budget is the 
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highest in the history of our city, but our goals and expectations are also at a record peak. Our revenues are 
nearly $30 million short of the amount required to meet the community services envisioned in our budget. 

It would be a lot more pleasant if I could tell you that the existing revenues covered alloof our 
expenditures, and that you had nothing to do but pass out the candy and cake to the departments, agencies 
and services. 

Our government is now 33 calender days old. Together, we inherit the responsibility forrunning 
the government of our city with all that is involved. 


We cannot look back. _We must look forward. We are all aware that we received the 1968 budget on 


November 13, 1967. Since that date, I have presented asupplement to the 1968 budget,which you have 
approved. 

I pursued this course even though the 1968 budget was one of the best, if not the best, the Congress 
has ever approved for the city. 

I hope that the Appropriations Subcommittee Chairmen of the Senate and the House did not think 
that we were ungrateful because that was not the spirit in which it was done. Rather, it was to comple- 
ment what they had done and to avoid the last minute crises which have plagued Washington for too many 


years. I now present our budget proposals for fiscal year 1969. 
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It is your task to scrutinize the $580.2 million to make sure that all of the proposed expenditures are 
prudent, desirable, and in keeping with the priority needs of the people of Washington. 

You may find that some of your favorite items are not in the budget proposals. You may wish to 
question other items. However, I would only caution you at this time that if you wish to add items, you may 
be adding to the existing revenue gap -- not a small amount to reckon with in terms of finding offsetting 
savings. 

Based on this budget and our projected revenues, we need an additional $30 million to provide a 
balanced budget. To accomplish this we have suggested the following revenue measures: 

-- Federal payment formula legislation which would produce -- $10.2 million 

-- Ten cents increase in realestate taxes per $100 of assessed valuation, and ten cents 

increase per $100 in personal property tax, which would produce -- $4.6 million 

-~- Increase from 3 to 4 percent for sales and use tax on all items except food, which would 

produce -- $13.9 million 

-- Sales tax on local telephone service which would produce -- $1.4 million 

We are hopeful that the Congress will recognize our readiness to do our part and will 
extend itself to help the Nation's Capital in this fiscal crisis. 


I must remind the Congress that more than 15 million visitors come to the Washington area 
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every year -- and the figure is expected to increase to 20 million within a few years. Moreover, 24,000 
Government employees from the City and Metropolitan Area are accommodated in downtown Washington daily. 

The President's Council on Pennsylvania Avenue concluded in its report that: 

“Upon the wisdom of the governmental development of the Avenue will depend in large measure the 
health of downtown business enterprise and upon the cooperation of such enterprise will depend in 
large share the dignity of this grand axis of the Nation." 

let's place our government in perspective. Though the new government, which has been in office 
only four weeks, is responsible for the fiscal 1969 budget, that budget was in preparation many weeks 
before the new government was established. Therefore, the present budget for the most part reflects the 
best judgment of our predecessors as to what we should do. Under these circumstances, this is proper 
and as it should be in government transition. In this short period of time, we have attempted to do our 
best to keep prior commitments and increasing needs in reasonable budgetary perspective. 

I hope that in the next few weeks, the Council, the Mayor's Office, and the citizens of our town, can 
work together in refining the proposals for a unified submission to the Federal Bureau of the Budget and to 
the Congress--after all alternatives have been carefully explored. 

I will make myself available to the Council to assist in this process. 

[I must advise you at this time that my approach to budgeting and governmental administration is the 


program approach. Our three week time period and other circumstances did not permit us to develop pro- 


gram budgeting for 1969, but you may expect it in 1970. 
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Already we have in our few weeks in office instituted the following programs: 


Housing 
We have developed a capability to mass our housing and community development programs bya 


coordinating process to include RLA, NCHA, NCPC, FHA, and offices in our District Government. 


Public Safety 
We have placed the Police, Fire and Civil Defense organizations into tandem operational unit. 


Along with this, we have developed a means of liaison with the Corrections Department, the Courts and 
the Department of Justice. Moreover, we have received approval to: 
-- Participate in the Nation's Model Cities Program 
-- Make a significant demonstration at the Fort Lincoln site. 
~- Redevelop the Kenilworth Dump. 
-- Establish significant job-training employment and economic development for "hard core 
employables", sponsored by the Labor and Commerce Departments. 
Most of these programs are above and beyond our local budgetary obligations and are supportive 
of our program to develop "capability." 
My next major thrusts will be in the following areas: 
-- Manpower and Employment: Basically this thrust will be designed to bring intoa 


meaningful working relationship all of the fragmented employment, job-training 
and work program activity. 
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-- Economic Development: This thrust will establish a partnership between government and 
private enterprise to produce new opportunities in business, commerce and employment -- 
not only in the central city but the entire metropolitan area, including the suburbs. I 
also plan in this budget period to promote joint efforts between departments wherever . 
it is feasible and I want to see joint planning in health and welfare. 

I want to see joint planning in education and cultural enrichment. This should involve joint 
planning for new centers among the schools, library services and the Recreation Department. I want to 
see this kind of joint planning not only because it makes good sense but it also promotes sound fiscal 
economy. 

Mr. Chairman, as you and yournmembers look at our proposed budget, you will realize as we have, 
that we must make every dollar go as far as we can stretch it. We simply must get a full dollar's worth 
for every dollar spent. 

In the budgeting process, more than in any other action which you will be called upon to do 
during the next year, you will have a chance to demonstrate just how good an idea it was to reorganize 
the District Government. 


You will remember what President Johnson said to us at the swearing in of the Council, and 
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I quote: "Ladies and Gentlemen, your challenge is quite unique. I think the challenge is to again start 
turning Washington into a model community -- a place of pride for our children to play, for our people to 
live, and for our parents to work." 

Then the President added this: "The Federal Government stands ready to help you. And Ithink one 
million people will support you, if you will furnish the strength, inspiration, and the leadership." 

He concluded: ". .. .Let’s don't treat the Nation's Capital as a stepchild. Let's try to make it 
a model child. Let's try to make it the best we can produce. Let's try to let it be the city that every 
other city in the world would like to copy." 

That is President Johnson's charge to us as a government. 

Mr. Chairman, we find ourselves at a critical stage in the history of our country. We have been 
given the staggering job of governing the Nation's Capital City, which is burdened and plagued by the 
full array of complex and stubborn urban problems. 

On the other hand, however, we begin our administration with the full support of the President, 
with signs of a strengthening rapport between City Hall and Congress, and with the citizens' high 


hopes and heightened interest in assuming their partnership role in community affairs. 
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We are at a crossroads point in the history of Washington, D.C. We must unite in our efforts to move 
along the paths that could lead to self-government and toa city of decent living standards, of secure streets 
and homes, of grace and warmth -- a city that will be a place of pride to its residents, its visitors and to 


the entire nation. 
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CHART A 
EXPERIMENTS AND SPECIAL PROJECTS BY SCHOOLS 
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CHART A 
ATTACHMENT FOR EVALUATION OF TITLE I PROGRAMS 1966-67 
SUMMARY OF TITLE I EVALUATIONS 


PROGRAM TITLES: 


Pre-Kindergarten (Project 250) 
Episcopal Center Program for Emotionally Distrubed Children 
Project Read 

Reading Incentive Seminar 
Urban Service Corps 

Pupil Personnel Title I 
Breakfast Programs 

Staff Development 
Follow-Through (Morgan) 
Follow-Through (Nichols Ave.) 
Teacher Aides (Project 248) 
Audio Visual Aides 

Cultural Enrichment 

Cardozo Data Processing 
Webster School 

Instructional Television 


Community Schools 


EVALUATION AND/OR DESCRIPTION 


PAGE NO. 


SUMMARY REPORT 


EVALUATION OF ESEA TITLE I PROGRAMS 
for the District of Columbia, 1966 and 1947 


I, INTRODUCTION 


The public schools of the District of Columbia were allocated $5,456,927 
in fiscal year 1966 and $5,472,367 in fiscal year 1967 under Title I of 
Public Law 89-10, Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, for pro- 
grams to serve educationally deprived youngsters. Approximately 24,000 
educationally deprived children were involved in over fifty Title I programs 
and services during the summer of 1966 and the following regular school year 
which this report covers. 


A system was developed and utilized to evaluate these programs and 
services. The primary objective of the evaluation was to obtain estimates 
of changes in student performance and behavior that were uniquely related 
to each of the various programs, Answers were sought to the following 
questions: 


~«. Are the children better off because of the expenditure 
of Title I funds? 


~.. What programs appear to be the most effective in terms 
of measurable pupil gains? 


... What programs or combination of programs and services 
show promise of obtaining the most student gain per 
dollar of Title I funds? 


If. BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


It was hypothesized that the short-term changes in pupil performance 
caused by all the Title I programs together were likely to be small, and 
that changes due to any single program were likely to be just barely 
detectable, if at all. This means that the only hope of detecting such 
small] short-term changes lies in developing an overall statistical system 
or model which would include the important out-of-school environment or 
"resistance factors" which have such powerful effects on student perform- 
ance and attitudes, 


NOTE: This Summary Report is a non-technical summary of the research 
done under Contracts NS-66416 and NS-6870 with the District of 
Columbia Government. For further details about the study, see 
the Technical Report. 
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Another consideration in evaluation was that since each student was exposed 
to a number of special innovative practices it was not possible to evaluate any 
Single program by itself in isolation. In considering the effects of any single 
program, due allowance must be made for all other important school practices, 
socio-economic factors, and participation in other Title I programs. 


Ill. THE EVALUATION SYSTEM 


In order to profit from educational innovation one must have a continuous 
feedback of estimates of the results. Otherwise most of the value of the 
innovations will be lost and Little will be learned from them that can lead 
to improved education for the children involved. 


Assessing the short-term effects of a single Title I program requires 
longitudinal follow-up studies with large numbers of cases and quantitative 
control of the many resistance factors and many school factors involved in 
the performance of the pupils. For purposes of evaluating the Title I pro- 
grams such an evaluation system has been developed and utilized. The infor- 
mation on which the system is based has been organized into what might be 
termed a Statistical model of the D.C. public schools. From the statistical 
model can be predicted the most probable performance of a student in any given 
new program, If the program has no effect on the student's performance,’ the 
stude;.t will perform as predicted. If a new program tends to cause favorable 
changes in performance, then the student in it will do better than predicted, 


The statistical model provides a system for continuing evaluation of the 
various Title I projects as they develop. The system is also comprehensive 
and versatile enough for use in evaluating other new programs or innovations 
in the D.C. school system. All that is required is a roster of the students 
in the new program, or to know which grade groups in specific elementary schools 
are involved in such an innovation as ungraded orzanization. 


A special feature of the statistical model is a method of estimating 
expected performance of the pupils in a specific school. These estimates are 
obtained from analysis of past records of perfomnance levels in schools serving 
areas with various levels of income and education. At any given point in time, 
performance in a specific school can be compared with its predicted or expected 
level of performance and this can be related to its particular pattern of 
Programs and innovations. 


IV. INFORMATION COLLECTED 


In obtaining the data required for the statistical model, information 
such as ‘the following was obtained: 


A. Lists of students who had participated in the various Title I programs, 


This involved visiting the program to transcribe the names and other available 
information about the students. 
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B. The Student Evaluation Form was distributed to all Title I target 
schools to be filled out on each student by the classroom teacher. After 
these forms had been collected from the schools, they were checked, coded, 
edited, and all essential information punched into IBM cards. This was 
done twice, once in May and June 1966, and again in May and June 1967. 


C. The list of "identified" students was obtained from the Pupil 
Personnel Department for all target schools, both public and private. 


D. From achievement tests routinely administered in the regular testing 
program were obtained measures of basic literacy, reading comprehension, and 
mathematics. In order to study the effects on schools in the target area, 
expected mean scores for each of them were computed from analysis of scores 
on standardized tests for comparable schools in previous years. Because of 
the fact that the tests of the regular testing program during the school 
year 1966-67 were given early in the school year, it was not possible to 
use them to determine the effects of ongoing Title I programs. 


E. Information obtained from special data-gathering instruments such as 
questionnaires, interviews, and other standardized tests for specific purposes. 
One of these standardized tests was the Language Facility Test. This is an 
individually administered test which obtains a standardized sample of verbal 
response to visual stimuli. Responses to each stimulus picture are recorded 
and scored in two different ways. One score, on a ten-point scale, measures 
the level of verbal development or maturity independent of dialect or cultutal 
influences. The other score measures the number of deviations from standard 
English. This test was administered to selected groups of students in various 
programs. Their scores were compared with the norms previously developed on 
a similar population, or their growth in verbal language facility during the 
program measured by means of pre- and post-tests. 


F. Observations of the project staff members through visits to the 
programs and interviews with the director and staff members of the various 
programs. 


V. PROCEDURE 


A. Preparation of the Master Tape 


One of the most difficult operations of the whole project was the work 
necessary to match up the many different kinds of information from the many 
sources about thousands of children. Each name on each new document or roster 
of program participants had to be looked up individually in a "telephone book''- 
type roster to see whether that pupil was already on file. If he was, the 
document or roster was marked with the student's identification number so 
that the data could be added to the data bank. If he was not, a new identi- 
fication number was assigned and the name added to the "telephone book,” 


* "Tdentified" students are those who have been identified by their teacher 
and principal as potential dropouts. 
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s0 that the data could be processed. It is estimated that a total of approxi- 
mately 200,000 documents were processed in this manner, and 100,000 on rosters, 
The data bank contained approximately 80,000 different names with sex, date 

of birth, school and grade in 1966, and/or school and grade in 1967, plus 
program participation record and whether the student was identified as a 
potential dropout. This includes many pupils who moved in and out of the 
target area schools. To this data bank were added the additional student 
performance measures used in the evaluation. A great deal of work on the 
computer was necessary to edit and bring all these data together on a master 
tape suitable for analysis. 


B. Analysis of the Student Evaluation Form 


There were two sets of evaluations by classroom teachers of students 
in the target schools. One set was from evaluations done in May and June 1966, 
and the other set one year later. These items measured different aspects of 
student behavior and performance. From the first set it was found that three 
different things were being measured by the form. The first one was "student 
classroom performance" which can be represented by item 2 of the Student 
Evaluation Form - "How well does this pupil do in his school work?™ The 
second factor of “alienation from school and society" can be represented by 
SEF item 12 - "Uncooperative - Cooperative." The third factor of "“aggressive- 
ness" can be represented by SEF item 14 - "Shy - Aggressive." This third 
factor was found to be not related to being identified as a potential dropout. 
However, items 2 and 12 were highly related to being so identified. The first 
two factors coincide with two of the most important objectives of Title I 
programs and of compensatory education in general. 


One of the most valuable sources of evaluation of programs came from 
comparing the averages of teacher ratings on various items of the Student 
Evaluation Form for students in the various Title I programs and services. 
Comparisons were made from the master tape for children in general, as well 
as differences between programs. 


C. Achievement Tests 


The schools in the target areas were examined to see how their 
performance on standardized tests compared with their expected performance 
as derived from the pattern of school means of similar schools. This method 
was used to evaluate such programs as Ungraded Intermediate, and the sixteen 
different reading programs. This method is available for use in the evalua- 


tion of any future innovation that is concentrated on a grade group in specific 
elementary schools. 


D. Limitations of the Study 
The following Limitations of the study should be clearly stated: 


1. Measures of some of the important objectives of compensatory 
education were not available during the period of the study, 


2. The time period covered by the programs was too short to 
demonstrate the full effects of compensatory education. 


3. The number of students with complete data -- that is, students 
for whom both a June 1966 and a June 1967 Student Evaluation Form was avail- 
able on the master tape -- was quite small for some programs despite the 


large amount of data collected. However samples of 100 cases or more were 
available for many of the programs. 


VI. RESULTS. AND CONCLUSIONS 


A. Reading and Achievement 


Samples of students who in the spring of 1966 took the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test in grade 2 or who took the STEP battery while in grade 4 
were retested using the same battery one year later. These scores were 
compared with those made by the same students in the regular administration 
of the test and the differences studied both by individuals and by school 
means. 


The schools in the sample represented various combinations of 
programs and characteristics, but none of these seemed consistently related 
to gains in reading level. The target area schools did not perform better 
than the predicted levels. Some individual schools performed better than 
the expected level but the patterns of over-performance did not seem to be 
related to participation in any of the D. C. regular or special school pro- 
grams. The over-performance when consistent over several grade levels and 
school years might well, in considerable part, reflect better teaching and 
administration. Part of it may be due to other control-type factors not 
presently accounted for. Occasionally a school's over-performance can be 
due to indirect selective factors causing it to attract children from the 
more educationally supportive families within the area it serves. When this 
happens, of course, it will cause other schools serving that area to perform 
below expectation. 


As the statistical model of the schools becomes more completely 
structured and as additional longitudinal follow-up data are added to it, 
it should be useful for studies relatitig pupil performance to measures of 
teaching quality and training. The effects of variations in teacher quality 
and training as well as the effects of methods and practices are almost 
completely masked by the effects of out-of-school environment. While the 
statistical model, in effect, holds these out-of-school factors constant, 
it will begin to be possible to estimate the performance level of each 
school, 
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It seems probable that any changes in aptitude and/or achievement 
test performance caused by Title I prograns are likely to be small during any 
one year, and thus large samples of pupils in any given program will be 
essential for detecting small gains with any degree of confidence. This cen 
be done with the tests given routinely in the regular school testing program 
once the program stabilizes into a regular sequence of tests for at least two 
years in a row. It will also be necessary to facilitate the addition of this 
test information to the present data bank by some permanent system for student 
identification, 


For evaluations with other tests and measures it will be necessary 
to do special testing of substantial samples of students in specific programs, 
However, because of the statistical model, it will be necessary only to test 
at the end of the program since bench marks have already been established for 
predicting performance in the absence of program effectiveness. 


In the future, programs can be evaluated by the various tests, 
interviews, and other evaluative devices used in the original bench-mark 
studies, 


B. Evaluations by Teachers 


The results of the studies involving the teacher evaluations have 
been incorporated in the next section giving priorities assigned to the 
various programs and services, 


C. Priorities for Funding Under Title I 


The programs under Title I studied in this project follow, divided 
into priority groups as defined below. Projects are arranged in alphabetical 
order within groups. Also given are the reasons for assigning this priority. 
Further details will be found in the Technical Report. 


Several factors were considered in making up the priority list of 
the Title I programs studied in this project, Priorities are given only for 
those programs about which sufficient information is available for adequate 
judgment. Priority groups were defined as follows: Priority - Those 
projects which were found to have made a definite and documentable contribi- 
tion toward better schooling for students from low-income areas. Each of 
the projects in this category was found to be associated with improved pupil 
performance and attitudes, or directly salvaged dropouts. These have been 
divided into two groups, 1-A and 1-B, Priority 2 - Those projects appearing 
to have merit as Title I programs but which are not making as significant or 
measurable a contribution as those in Priority 1, Priority 3 - Low-priority 
projects, 
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Priority 1-A 


Pre-Kindergarten Programs. These include the Summer Pre-Kindergarten, the 
Saturday Pre-School Orientation, and the Model School Division Pre-School 
Program, These programs are important approaches to the problem of preparing 
children for educational experiences in school when they are not being ade- 
quately prepared by their home environment, These programs rightly give great 
stress to participation by the parents and seem to be relatively successful in 
stimulating such participation. For a sample of 119 children, the Summer 1966 
Pre-Kindergarten program was found to be associated with increased language 
facility. All of the various Title I pre-kindergarten programs were found to 


be associated with better readiness and performance in both kindergarten and 
grade 1, 


Primary Summer School. If a child learns to read in the second or third grade 
and makes normal age-for-grade progress thereafter, he is very likely to con- 
tinue in school until he is 18 years old, and will probably graduate from high 
school, The extra "push" provided by Primary Summer School should make a 
substential difference to the early school adjustment of many students and be 

a potent weapon against dropout. In the follow-up study, it was found that 

the sample of 1648 students who participated in this summer program showed 
evidence of better attitudes, performance, and motivation in the classroom. 

This program appears to give critical help to disadvantaged children at a very 
important period in their development and should be continued with high priority. 


Pupil Personnel Service Teams, These teams are fundamental to the dropout 
prevention problem and support it in several ways. First, these teams deal 
directly with the problems of the identified students, particularly as they 
involve the home environment. The teams solve many studcit problems by direct 
action. They also act to foster parental involvement in the education process, 
Second, the teams supply much unique information about the student and his 

home that is badly needed by teachers, counselors, principals, and other 

school personnel. Third, they provide original unique information essential 

to the school administration for planning, administering, evaluating, and 
improving educational services and programs. 


The students served by the teams were found to show gains in school per- 
formance when re-evaluated by their teachers at the end of the school year. 
The 1986 students evaluated by their teachers in 1966 and 1967 and who were 
served by the teams exceeded predicted performance in emotional maturity, 
attitude toward school, liking to read, and cooperativeness. 


This approach seems central to the entire Title I program and should be 
given top priority. Ways should be sought to extend the services supp lied 
by the teams and to integrate them more closely with the other Title I programs. 
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Reading Incentive Seminars. Teacher evaluations at the end of the school] year 
indicated that this program led to better student performance and attitudes, 
The students in this program improved in classroom performance, emotional 
stability, attitude toward school, liking for reading, and cooperativeness. 
This evidence is based upon 267 cases with complete data ("with complete data" 
means that they were evaluated by teachers in both 1966 and 1967), and is 
Statistically conclusive. It was also found that the students in this program 
were doing better than average to begin with, end showed good improvement 
during the year, It should be continued with high priority since the dropouts 
prevented by it will include many of the high aptitude students who are able 
to do their school work but fail to be motivated by it. 


Social Adjustment. This summer program represents a fundamental attack on a 
very important problem in the dropout area, The 61 students with complete 
data were found to show important improvement in classroom performance, 
emotional stability, attitude toward school, and cooperativeness. They ex- 
ceeded predicted performance in liking to read, where the total sample showed 
a decrease, It represents the first really structured program in this area 
and should be given high priority for continuation and expansion. 


Specialized Camping Programs. This includes the Summer Music Camp (10 cases), 
the YMCA Camp (65 cases), and the Saturday Music Program (10 cases). T¥ese 
were two specialized camping programs in the summer of 1966 and a follow-up 
program for one of them during the regular school year. The children in all 
three programs showed evidence of better classroom performance when evaluated 
by their teachers at the end of the school year. The Music Camp and Saturday 
Music Programs were also associated with improvement in attitude toward school 
and liking to read. Camping in and of itself is certainly no panacea, but 
specialized camps with close tie-in to academic programs and objectives seem 
to be an effective way of obtaining increases in student school performance. 
It is recommended that long-range plans for a permanent camping program be 
initiated, 


STAY (School to Aid Youth). This program probably salvages dropouts at a 


lower cost per dropout than almost any other program since there is not a 
great deal of turnover within the program. In many other programs, a great 
deal of money can be spent on a number of students who will either not drop 
out in any event or would drop out despite the money spent on them, This is 
not true of the STAY program. A sample of 54 students in the winter STAY 
program had been evaluated by their teachers in 1966 and by the STAY staff 

in May 1967, The re-evaluations were made by STAY staff and therefore are 

not completely comparable with the other programs. However, it was found that 
there were improvements in school performance, emotional maturity, attitude 
toward school, liking to read, and cooperativeness, 


The original expectation for the STAY program was that it would feed 
students back into their regular high schools. This did not happen in most 
cases since the students strongly preferred the STAY program to the regular 
high school, Apparently this program represents a new type of secondary 
program suited to the needs of many students who reject the regular high school 
programs. It is recommended that the STAY program be expanded and eventually 
become part of the regular secondary program in several key areas of the city. 
Ways should be explored to use it as a base for a new work-study and continu- 
ing education program to meet the needs of those students now rejecting full- 
time day study. 
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Webster School for Girls. This program deals with the factor that is one of 
the most important causes of dropout among girls. It directly salvages 


potential dropouts at a reasonable cost. It is doing a good job of meeting 
the educational needs of our girls at a critical time in their lives, and it 
is also a good example of how the school system goes to great lengths to meet 
the special problems of its students. It should be continued with emphasis 
on learning how to meet this problem with a simplified and less expensive 
program for all girls who need it, at a cost that could be absorbed into the 
regular school budget. It should also be examined to see what materials and 
methods have been developed that would be useful for all high school students 
to have in preparation for eventual family responsibilities and to foster the 
fullest development of their children. 


Priority 1-B 


Expansion of Language Arts. The Language Arts Program is designed to develop 
the oral and written language facility of culturally disadvantaged children. 
One of its main purposes is to teach standard English to those children who, 
in effect, speak an urban dialect. Earlier studies have indicated that this 
program seems to be effective in doing this. Samples of students who had 
been in the Language Arts Program in 1965 were found to have improved in 
language facility (123 cases) and in speaking standard English (44 cases) 

in this study. . 


Future for Jimmy. This summer and regular school year program is a tutorial- 
and counseling-type program in considerable depth where representatives of 

the intellectual community of Washington tutor and counsel individual students 
who need help. It is jointly administered by the D.C, schools and the Urban 
League, and because of the Urban League participation, helps involve a very 
important stratum of the Washington community in working directly with the 
problems of these school children. This should do much to help these tutors 
understand better the D.C. school system and the problems that it and its 
students are working on together. A sample of 183 cases showed improvement 

in classroom performance. The program should be continued if budget permits. 


Age 13.7 Summer Reading Program. This program attacks a very fundamental 


cause of dropouts for the group of students most likely to drop out, since 
they are having difficulty with school achievement and are seriously behind 
in their age-grade placement. A follow-up study indicated that one year 
after participating in this summer program, 199 students who had been in it 
showed evidence of better performance in the classroom. It was a relatively 
inexpensive program and should be expanded to meet the needs of all youngsters 
in this category. | 
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Ungraded (or Nongraded). Intermediate Sequence. This program is exploring a 
new approach to meeting the individual needs of disadvantaged students at the 
intermediate level, It is an ungraded sequence offering help in understanding 
the problems of the culturally disadvantaged child and organizing the in- 
structional program to meet his particular needs, A group of 102 students 

in this program improved in emotional maturity and attitude toward school, 

and also exceeded predicted classroom performance. This progran is an 
important new approach, and needs full trial and careful evaluation. 


Urban Service Corps. Title I funds were used by the Urban Service Corps to 
provide transportation for field trips and also to provide clothing, glasses, 
and hearing aids to children needing them. These expenditures do not lead 
directly to improved school performance or attitudes, but they do represent 
important services needed by children in low-income areas, Such programs 
need to be continued, 


Priority 2 


Breakfast and Physical Fitness Programs. This summer and regular school 
year program appeared to be working out well and showed promise of being 


effective in improving student motivation and attitudes, although the 
statistical study failed to confirm this. If it were to be continued, the 
basic concept should be examined closely to see exactly how it is operating 
as a reinforcement activity in relation to the regular school program. 


College Orientation. This is an important and apparently effective program 
but is not directly aimed at the prevention of dropouts. A high proportion 
of these youngsters probably would not drop out since they were doing well 
in classroom performance before entering the program. 


English_in Every Classroom. This is a program designed to involve students 
and teachers in regular systematic writing of compositidns and also to 
encourage and improve reading through the use of paperback books, magazines, 
and newspapers. It operates on the premise that English must be taught by 
each teacher in every classroom, not by the English teacher alone. It served 
a unique function over and above the other communication skills programs in 
its concentration on the systematic writing of compositions, and should help 
to meet a real need in the development of these students. 


Enrichment Summer School - Secondary. This program contributes directly to 
dropout prevention to the extent that it enables students to study those sub- 
jects in which they have a special interest. Student comments in themes and 
interviews indicated that they like the summer courses much more than the 
same work during the regular school year, and had an increased interest in 
school work. Students from this program were found to have better school 
performance and attitudes in the classroom one year later. It is given 

lower priority than the Primary Summer School because it occurs at an older 
age when many students have already left school, and leaves fewer years for 
student improvement to affect school work and progress. 
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Extended Day - Double Barrel Program. This program involved college students 


who worked with the younger children on a buddy basis. There were five 
children assigned to each college student. The college students aided in 
tutoring, cultural enrichment, and personal adjustment, with special emphasis 
on establishing rapport between the child and the college student. Also in- 
volved in this program were counselors and librarians, and services for an 
after-school library program were provided. However, the program was not 
implemented as originally intended. The 51 students in the program for whom 
complete data are available were found to improve in cooperativeness and 
emotional maturity but did not do better than expected in classroom perform- 
ance, If continued, the program should be restructured and kept on a com- 
pletely evaluated experimental basis. 


Gonzaga College Prep. This important and apparently effective program is 
not aimed directly at the prevention of dropouts. The program has some 
importance in that it is one in which nonpublic school students participate. 


Reading and Speech Clinics. Title I funds were used to add technicians to 

the staffs of the Reading Clinic and the Speech and Hearing Clinics. However, 
there was some delay in obtaining these technicians because of the shortage 
of supply of these specialized persons. These clinics provide remedial 
service to many students and this important service is an invaluable support 
to regular classroom teachers. The usual procedure in these clinics was to 
give priority to the identified students, 


Reading Programs, A great deal of work has been done in recent years on new 
approaches to the teaching of reading. All of these have some advantages; 
none of them has accomplished any miracles. Sixteen of the more popular new 
approaches were tried in the D.C. schools, and none of them has done any 
miracles, either. However, they represent new popular approaches that should 
be tried out to see their strengths and weaknesses for various teachers and 
vartous combinations of students in the D.C. schools. 


Most of the samples for the 12 methods for which data were available 
were too small to warrant final judgment on the merits of each individual 
program, but several of the reading approaches were associated with improve- 
ment in student classroom performance. These included the MacMillan Reading 
Spectrum (23 cases), Ginn Language Development (22 cases), and Words in Color 
(47 cases). The MacMillan group also improved in attitude toward school, 
liking to read, and cooperativeness, The Ginn Language Development group 
also improved in attitude toward school and cooperativeness. Words in Color 
was also associated with improved liking to read, While the students in the 
above reading method groups showed improvement, the group of 12 methods as a 
whole was not associated with better school performance or better reading 
test scores when comparisons were made with students in similar schools with 
no experimental reading programs. 


The problem is not to select one best program which, of course, may be 
only slightly better than the others. The problem is to enable the District 
of Columbia teachers to have the latest know-how, materials, and methods 
available for different approaches to reading, and it is believed that this 
will do much to increase the motivation of both the reading teacher and the 
reading student. 
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Summer Institute for Elementary Teachers and a Demonstration Summer School. 
This Model School Division project was a very important attempt to learn the 


best ways of in-service training of teachers for culturally disadvantaged 
children. If it is to be continued, emphasis should be placed upon learning 
how to plan an eventual in-service teacher training program for school-system- 
wide introduction at a cost the system can afford. 


Priority 3 


Cultural Enrichment. Cultural Enrichment has been rather disappointing as an 
approach to stimulating young people for motivation in school, However, the 
present Cultural Enrichment program is relatively inexpensive and it is 
better tied in with the real cultural heritage of the groups than many others 
have been, There may be ways to utilize this concept and to coordinate with 
specific educational programs more closely. It is a difficult program to 
evaluate, but it appears at present not to be of high priority as it is now 
developed. 


Harrison School-Community Project. This is an attempt to obtain max imum 


involvement of parents, church, and school personnel in support of a summer 
school program in a poverty-stricken neighborhood. The total project served 

to gain experience in this area. However, the specific activities under the 
program need to be examined carefully as they probably vary greatly in their 
effectiveness. The emphasis should be on learning enough about this problem 
complex to be able later on to plan a suitable project in this area to be tried 
out with additional groups. 


"Team-Up" Training and Enrichment. This program did not seem to get off the 
ground very well. It does represent an attempt to achieve a number of objec- 
tives related to upgrading of culturally disadvantaged youth, Its objectives 
possibly were too diverse and perhaps should be more limited if the program is 
continued, 


D. Projects to be Financed from Funds for the Education of 
Handicapped Children 


Hearing Impaired Children (Kendall). This seems to be a very effective and 


well-run program for helping those children with hearing impairment. 


School for Emotionally Disturbed Children (Episcopal Center). This is the 
first year of a three-year therapeutic school program for emotionally disturbed 


children who are also culturally 41d economically disadvantaged. It is admin- 
istered cooperatively by the District of Columbia Public Schools and the 
Episcopal Center for Children, and includes family involvement. The 35 

children in this program are those whose problem is so deep-seated that they 
have been unable to adjust to a normal classroom situation. The purpose of 

the program is to work with the children until they can be reintroduced into 
normal classrooms, but at the end of the first year the program had not been 
very successful in this. This is a very good example of how far a school system 
will go in meeting the full needs of those students with the greatest problems. 
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Severely Mentally Retarded Children. This seems to be an important well-run 
program that should be continued if appropriate funda are available. 


Sharpe Health School Summer Institute. This seemed to be a fine program for 
children with a variety of handicaps, and should be continued if appropriate 
funds are available. 


E. Projects More Appropriate for Funding under the Regular School Budget 


Teacher-Aides. There was a great deal of variation in the way teacher-aides 
were used, and additional study is needed to determine the best pattern of 
utilization for these sub-professional persons. Data were not available to 
relate the use of aides to specific programs; therefore, the evaluation had 
to be limited to one of all aides combined. 


Studies of the teacher-aide programs indicated that the aides were per- 
forming very valuable functions as part of the instructional team and are, in 
general, relieving the teacher of those tasks that do not require professional 
skills. There was no evidence that students in classrooms with teacher-aides 
performed better in class than those who did not. But the same thing has been 
found for students in smaller classes as compared to larger classes. Apparent ly 
the use of teacher-aides is not likely to lead to short-term gains in classroom 
performance, but neither would the use of the same funds to hire a small pro- 
portion of additional teachers, 


The real question with regard to the Teacher-Aides program is the relative 
ratio of teacher-aides to teachers to accomplish most effectively and efficiently 
the instruction in the classroom. In estimating the optimal ratio of teachers 
to teacher-aides or of professionals to sub-professionals, the concensus of the 
administrators involved in the program as well as the project staff is that the 
present ratio of 1 to 20 is far below an optimal ratio. Most teachers and 
virtually all principals would like to have as many teacher-aides as possible 
and would like to have a full-time aide in every classroom. However, their 
concensus is that the optimal ratio of teacher-aides might be on the order of 
1 to 5 or 1 to 8, instead of the ideal 1 to 1, or the present 1 to 20. 


Increases beyond the 1 to 20 ratio should await intensive study of the 
various tasks to be done by the instructional team and studies of optimal 
patterns of personnel to be used in carrying out these tasks at greatest 
efficiency from the budget point of view. It seems highly likely that such 
study would eventually indicate that the ratio of sub-professionals to pro- 
fessionals might be on the order of 1 to 5 if there is a substantial increase 
in the per-pupil expenditure rate of the school system. Therefore, it is 
strongly recommended that the Title I Teacher-Aides program be continued. It 
has given the school system an invaluable chance to obtain experience with 
new staffing patterns in the classroom, and seems to have been a significant 
factor in improving working conditions for teachers. 
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F, Cost-Benefit Considerations 


Since cost-per-pupil figures are available, it is possible to examine 
the various Title I programs from the point of view of cost effectiveness. 
This examination must, of course, be highly tentative at this early date in the 
process of longitudinal study, but it will become increasingly important as 
pupil performance data become available for larger groups and over longer periods 
of time, 


Even at this early stage, two indications emerge quite clearly. One 
is that any program making any substantial improvement in pupil performance will 
probably be worth any price within reason, since so many of the school char- 
acteristics or programs, which compete for the school dollar, make so little 
apparent difference. The other indication is that the programs showing most 
initial promise vary widely in cost, and there seems to be little correlation 
between program cost and program effectiveness. 


The four most effective winter programs averaged about $235 per pupil, 
and the five most effective summer programs averaged about $200 per pupil. Con- 
sidering the need for multiple programs, one might deduce that $400 or $500 per 
pupil above present outlays of approximately $800 per pupil could keep him in 
an effective set of programs for the entire year, and could result, over a 
period of years, in a substantial improvement in his scholastic performance, 


G. General Conclusions 
The following conclusions seem warranted from this study: 


1. It was found to be possible to devise a statistical model 
with the sensitivity required to detect small changes in evaluated pupil per- 
formance associated with individual Title I programs of less than a year's 
duration. Longitudinal follow-up data appear to be essential for this purpose. 


2. This study has established the basis for a continuing system 
for evaluating the long-range effects of individual Title I programs on a number 
of important aspects of pupil performance and behavior, 


3. The statistical model is suitable for use in evaluating many 


other future innovations and changes in documentable programs, methods, and 
procedures in the D.C. Schools, 
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VII. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE ACTION 


A. The Student Evaluation Form should be continued in use for annual 
evaluations of each pupil in each target area school. This would provide 
data for a continuous evaluation process based on longitudinal data. The 
evaluation system should be extended to cover all pupils in all schools as 
soon as possible. 


B. A permanent record on tape should be maintained of all the major edu- 
cational experiences of each pupil. A continuous cycle of studies should 
relate each such experience (being bused to a different school, participation 
in a special program or innovation, etc.) to the various measures or evalu- 
ations of the pupil's performance and attitudes, 


C. The results of the evaluation studies should provide a continuous 
feedback of information on which to base revision of existing programs and 
for planning new programs. 


D. If the evaluation system were extended to the whole school system 
it would permit evaluation of many basic features of schools, such as class 
size, overcrowding, use of teacher-aides, team teaching, curriculum innova- 
tions, and homogeneity of student bodies. 


E. On the basis of the findings of the study it is recommended that the 


plans for program implementation in the future concentrate more on the most 
disadvantaged students. 
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CHART A 


ATTACHMENT FOR EVALUATION CF TITLE I PROGRAMS 1967-68 


PAGE NO. 

PROGRAM TITLES: 

Pre-Kindergarten (Project 250) 1 
Episcopal Center Program for Emotionally Disturbed Children al 
Project Read 1 
Reading Incentive Seminar 2 
Urban Service Corps 2 
Pupil Personnel Title 1 2 
Breakfast Programs 3 
Staff Development 4 
Follow-Through (Morgan) 4 
Follow-Through (Nichols Ave.) 4 
Teacher Aides (Project 248) 4 
Audio Visual Aides 8 
Cultural Enrichment 8 
Cardozo Data Processing 8 
Webster School 8 
Instructional Television g 
Community Schools 9 


EVALUATION AND/OR DESCRIPTION 
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EVALUATION OF ESEA TITLE I PRCGRAMS 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 1967-68 


Summary 


Tz Objectives 


The purpose of the research was to continue the evaluation of special pro- 
grams in the District of Columbia schools funded under Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, Public Law 89-10, 


The primary objective was to obtain estimates of changes in student per- 
formance and behavior that could be related to each of the various programs. 
Answers were sought to the following questions: Do students perform better in 
school because of the expenditure of Title I funds? What programs appear to be 
the most effective in terms of measurable pupil gains? What programs and serv- 
ices obtain the most student gain per dollar of Title I funds? Do Title I 
programs prevent dropout? 


II. Description of the Target Population 


There were 97 public and private schools, both elementary and secondary, in 
the target area, with a total enrollment of approximately 70,000 students ranging 
from kindergarten through the twelfth grade. These schools were selected on the 
basis of the need of the children in them, as determined from a combination of 
the median school scores for the 4th and 6th grades on two standardized tests of 
reading, and median income and years of schooling of the adult population in the 
census tract in which the school was located. Approximately 25,000 students in 
these target schools were designated by their school principal as potential drop- 
outs in need of special attention. Eighteen of the schools, with approximately 
15,000 new students, were added to the target area at the beginning of the 1967 - 
1968 school year. 


III. Procedure 


Teacher evaluations of student performance and attitude were obtained in 
May 1967 and again in May 1968 for students in the target schools. From the 
responses to these questionnaires, two sets of composites, obtained by combining 
similar items from the questionnaires, were computed for students who were in 
the various Title I programs. These composites at the beginning and end of the 
school year were taken as evidence of changes in the students in the programs. 
The changes in the students in each program were compared with each other, and 
were also compared with similar changes occurring in boys and girls in various 
grade groups. - 


In addition to changes in classroom performance, test scores were used to 
compare the performance of Title I schools with non-Title I schools. Informa- 
tion was also obtained from teachers about the number of absences during the 
two previous school years and average absences calculated for the students in 
each program. Information was also available as to the cost per pupil of the 
individual programs. 
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Information about the students identified as potential dropouts was 
obtained from questionnaires filled out by the Pupil Personnel Services Teams. 


Non-statistical information concerning the operation of each program was 
obtained through interviews with the program administrators and teachers, 
through observation of the program by the evaluation staff, and from the 
Associate Superintendent for Planning, Innovation, and Research of the D.C. 
Public Schools and his staff. 


IV. Evaluation of Specific Programs 


The primary basis for the evaluations of the programs was the consideration 
of the changes in the students in them as measured by the Classroom Performance 
Composite and the School Adjustment Composite. Secondary consideration was 
given to such things as cost per pupil relative to other similar programs, the 
level of absences of the students in the programs, the kinds of students served, 
and the extent to which the objectives of the programs appeared to coincide 
with the guidelines for Title I programs. Comparisons were made of the gains 
or losses as reflected in the composite scores with various groups of girls 
and boys at various grade levels. 


Priority ratings were assigned to the programs, both for the regular 
school year as well as for the summer of 1967, and are shown in the table 
which follows. Priority 1 programs are those which appear to be the most 
effective in that they tend to improve the classroom performance and the school 
adjustment of the students in them. They also appear to reduce absences and 
to deal with the part of the target school population most likely to drop out 
of school. In these programs the cost per pupil compares favorably with other 
programs. The programs listed as Priority 1-B are considered slightly less 
effective than those in group l-A. Priority 2 programs appear to have merit, 
but do not fulfill all of the requirements for effective programs. Priority 3 
programs usually have undesirable characteristics. 


V. Conclusions 


A. It was found to be possible to devise and use a statistical model 
sensitive enough to detect small changes in evaluated pupil performance 
associated with individual Title I programs of less than a year's duration. 


B. Many Title I programs were found to be associated with gains in 
classroom performance, school adjustment, and decreases in absences on the 
part of the students in them. 


C. The following types of programs were associated with the greatest 
positive change: pre-kindergarten, enriched primary and secondary summer 
school, Pupil Personnel Services Teams, reading incentive seminars, special 
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PRIORITIES* ASSIGNED TO TITLE I PROGRAMS 
SUMMER 1967 AND SCHOOL YEAR 1967-65 


SUMMER_1967 Saad SCHCOL YEAR 1967-68 
PRIORITY 1-A: PRIORITY 1-A: 
410 Social Adjustment 1-A 241 Preschool Children-Parent Orientation 
420 Webster Girls' School 1-A 249 Saturday Music Program 
430 STAY Program 1-A 261 Webster Girls* School 
440 Joint Public and 262 STAY Program 
Parochial--15-12 2 264 Reading Incentive Seminars 
480 Pupil Personnel Services 281 Urbar Service Corps 
Teams 1-A 283 Pupil Personnel Services Teams 
500 Primary Summer School 1-A 285 Widening Horizons, MSD 
560 Special Orientation for 
6th Graders 3 PRIORITY 1--B: 
244 Expansion of vwanguage Arts 
PRIORITY 1-B: 324 Special Aides, "Model" Model 
325 Teacher Aides & Assistants, MSD 


450 JHS College Prep--Gonzaga 326 


fi 
540 Secondary School Enrichment 1-B 328 
550 Morning Physical Fitness 2 S20 
570 Summer Camping 1- 
580 Instrumental Music 1 
ai 
90 Vocational Orientation 1- 246 
247 
PRIORITY 2: 284 
286 
460 Summer Scholarships 2 321 
530 Georgetown College B22 
Orientation 3 523 


PRLOP Lees 


Community School, MSD 
Cardozo Data Processing, MSD 
English in Every Classroom, MSD 


A 
-A PRIORITTYe23 
B 


Food Services 

Breakfast Prog7am 

Future for Jimmy 

Reading ani Speech-Hearing Clinics 
Instructioral Staff, MSD 

Staff Deveiopment, MSD 

Model" Model School Staff 


PRIORITY 3: 


265 Living Stage 
4706 Summer Occupational 282 Audiovisual Program 
Orientation 1-B 327 Cultural Enrichment, MSD 
520 Theater Workshops 2 
610 MSD JHS and Teacher Should be financed from funds for the 
Training Institute 1-A education of handicapped children: 
243 Emotionally Disturbed Children 


1 


*Priority 1-A: Highest in improving both c 


lassroom performance in school adjust- 


ment, reducing absences, treating proper population, and favorable cost per pupil; 
Priority 1-B: Not quite so outstanding but meet all the réquirements of 1-A; 
Priority 2: Have merit but do not fulfill all the requirements; 

Priority 3: Have undesirable characteristics. 


**Dailey, J.T., and Neyman, Jr., C.A. "Evaluation of ESEA Title I Programs for 
the District of Columbia, Summer 1967", Final report on Contract NS-6837 to the 
District of Columbia Government. Washington, D.C.: The George Washington Uni- 
versity, Education Research Project, March 1968, page 47. 
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summer classes for social adjustment or orientation, summer camping, and 
special high schools which directly rehabilitate potential dropouts, like 
STAY and Webster Girls' School. 


D. There was little correlation between estimated program effectiveness 
and cost on a per-pupil basis. There was also a wide diversity between the 
types of students in the various programs, not only by sex and grade, but also 
the evaluations of their classroom teachers as to the classroom performance 
and the school adjustment of the students in them. 


E. Three principal factors associated with the Student Evaluation Form 
emerged from the factor analyses of the data; School Adjustment, Classroom 
Performance, and Aggressive Leadership. 


F. While intercorrelations between the corresponding items on the pre- 
and post-test evaluations tended to be rather low (below 0.40), the stability 
of the composites as judged by the consistent recurrence of the items in them 
was much greater, and are therefore more appropriate for measuring the effects 
of Title I programs than any single item would be. 


G. Five factors emerged from the factor analyses of the Pupil Personnel 
Services Teams Evaluation Forms for the various groups of children in their 
caseload: Home Environment, Social Adjustment, Problems and Motivation, Out- 
of-School Problems, and Aggressive Behavior, not necessarily in that order of 
strength. 
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Chart A 


Attachment for Page 12 
Program Title: Educational ..Resources Center 


FOR 
EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES CENTER 
(ESEA, TITLE III PROJECT) 


In addition to gathering certain types of interview and questionnaire 
data, the evaluating staff of Teachers’ College, Columbia University had 
regular and substantial meetings with the Director of the Center and/or 
members of his staff approximately once a month. These were used to 
secure a running account of major activities and of developments influencing 
the work of the Center. In addition, several major activities were visited 
on a sampling basis in an effort to understand better the Center's program 
and manner of operation. 


The evaluators agree with the general consensus that the Center or 
its functions are much needed in Washington, D. C. and should be continued 
and extended. 


The following are excemts from the evaluators interpretations and 
recommendations of the three aspects of the Educational Resources Center's 
program namely: (1) in-service education, (2) curriculum development and 
(3) utilization of technology. 


In-service education. The task of in-service education and staff 
development in the District public, independent and parochial schools is 
much greater than the potential of the Center's present resources. The 
whole task of staff orientation and induction, of meeting the needs for 
in-service education relative to curriculum innovations in general, as 
well as in the various subject fields dwarfs the present effort. Much 
greater resources must be brought to bear upon this area if success is to 
be achieved. 


Curriculum development. The tasks of designing curricula and in- 
structional strategies, as well as of modifying and adapting such plans 
and proposals originating outside the system are now inadequately handled. 
The financial resources, and the types of specialized professional skills 
needed to erect a defensible total modern educational program are not 
available. To center curriculum development in a few teachers coopted for 
summer work seems quite inadequate. Certainly care in providing for 
effective teacher participation at crucial points is important but teachers 
require many kinds of specialized assistance for this work which they do 
not now have. ; 
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Technology and its utilization. The introduction of modern technology 
is a more complicated task than it may appear to be. The Center staff has 
remarkable insights, skills and enthusiasm in this area; however, unless 
a systems approach can be used in which availability of materials and 
equipment supports demonstration and in-service education, waste hee ceLrlarin 
to result. Further, the various subject-specialists as well as all major 
instructional influences must be mobilized, insofar as possible, for a 
coordinated effort if success is to be achieved. 


Certainly unlimited resources are not available to pour into the 
three aspects of program mentioned above: (1) in-service education; 
(2) curriculum development; and (3) technology and its utilization. 
Indeed, if unlimited resources were available, success WOULGm Stille inom De 
assured. A master plan and a coordinated strategy is necessary if the 
resources now available are to have their potential impact on improved 
Instruction inethe) Washington, D.1C., schools. 
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CHART A 
ATTACHMENT FOR PAGE 12 
PROGRAM TITLE: THE USE OF NON-TEACHING PROFESS IONALS 


EVALUATION ABSTRACT FOR 


THE USE OF NON-TEACHING PROFESSIONALS 
(ESEA, TITLE III PROJECT) 


The aim of this evaluation was to ascertain the potential of 
using professionals not trained as teachers to support regular teachers 
in the classroom. This project grew out of the academic and social 
needs of students such as those attending Roosevelt High School combined 
with the presence of a large number of professionals employed in the 
Washington area and willing to volunteer their services. 


This evaluation deals with the second semester of the project 
operation. During this second semester a total of 1,139 students, 
32 teachers, 28 volunteers, 18 course areas, and 42 classes were involved 
in the project. Data was collected from students, teachers, and volunteers 
participating in the program through a questionnaire which elicited responses 
to the administration, organization, execution, and rating of the project. 
The grades of the project students were examined to yield a, erude index OF 
performance. The grades of the eight related classes of non-project students 
were also analyzed and compared with those of the project students. 


The most important aspect of the project would seem to be in terms of 
student gains of academic achievement. 158 students received their highest 
grades from a project class. Fourteen of the nineteen subject areas in the 
experimental group were analyzed for significant differences between them 
in relation to student performance. 


The procedure used was to determine the number of students that received 
a C or above as opposed to the number that received a C or below in each of 
the fourteen classes. The results were placed in a 2 x 2 table and a Chi- 
square test of independence was computed on all combinations of experimental 
classes taking two at a time. The investigation showed that students enrolled 
in the experimental classes of Health Education, Government, Economics, 
English, U. S. History, and Physical Science, were the most academically 
successful as a group. The experimental students did Sieniticantly better on 
the whole in Health Education, Government, U. S. History, and Economics. 
They did significantly poorer in Law and Applied Math. 


Comparing the grades of students in the experimental classes and those 
not in the experimental classes revealed a significant difference in Applied 
Math, English, Chemistry and Physical Science. Students in the non-experimental 
classes did significantly better in Applied Math and English while students 
in the experimental classes did significantly better in Chemistry and Physical 
DC Lence, 


In summary, the data suggests that Project 400 influénce does reflect 
itself in the students' academic achievement. It did so Sisiiercant | yea 
two subject areas, Chemistry and Physical Science, and near significantly in 
three others, Health Education, Government, ance sone Steory.. 
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Non-Teaching Professionals 


A seven point Likert-type scale was used to elicit the students, 
judgment as to how well they thought the teacher and volunteer worked 
together and whether they thought they were getting more out of the 
course because of the presence of two teachers instead of one. Out of 
686 students responding, 567 (83%) felt the volunteer and teacher were 
working well together. 493 (71%) felt they were getting more out of 
the course because of the presence of the volunteer. Among the benefits 
they felt they received from the experimental courses students listed: 
1) able to provide more information because of the volunteer's expertise 
and professional background, 2) able to give a better understanding of 
subject matter, and 3) made subject more interesting. 


Although only 12 of the 30 project teachers (40%) completed the 
questionnaire, some information about the success of the project can be 
deduced from their responses. Some of the project teachers comments 
were: 1) volunteers answered many of the difficult questions concerning 
subject matter areas, 2) volunteers provided professional information in 
subject areas, 3) there seemed a definite improvement in classes because 
of the presence of the volunteer, 4) there was evidence of increased 
student interest and/or stimultation caused by the volunteer, and 
5) volunteers brought a note or realigm to the classroom. Most project 
teachers indicated that more time should be set aside for planning between 
the volunteer and the teacher. 


Eight out of 28 (64%) of the volunteers completed the questionnaire. 
Their responses included the following: 1) Project 400 gave them a great 
deal of satisfaction from working with students, 2) the project was an 
opportunity to work with young people, 3) project provided a stimulating 
contact with students and teachers, and 5) volunteers gained insight into 
teaching in a different environment. 


On the whole, the evaluators concluded that Project 400 through its 
creative and innovative approach of utilizing non-teaching professionals 
in conjunction with the regular classroom teacher contains the quantity 
and quality of assets and strengths that warrants priority program treat~ 
ment. 


Evaluation conducted by 


GalvinewW eeburnett. th. 

Associate Director 

Center for Community Development & Service 
School of Education 

The Catholic University of America 
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CHART A 

ATTACHMENT FOR PAGE 12 

PROGRAM TITLE: A PROPOSAL TO PLAN AN INTER-DISCIPLINARY RESOURCE CENTER 
ON THE NEGRO HERITAGE 


CHSEAC eT LULE LL PROJECT ) 


A planning grant was awarded to the Frederick Douglass Institute 
of Negro Arts and History to develop a comprehensive inter-disciplinary 
program of teacher training activities and curricular supplements for 
the District of Columbia school system, utilizing the resources of the 
Institute and its associated Museum of African Art and Gallery of Negro 
History. The evaluation of this project was conducted by the Education 
Research Project of George Washington University. In preparing the 
evaluation, the purposes were to: 

1) Review the methods and procedures of the Frederick Douglass 
Institute of Negro Arts and History and the Museum OfeN br CansABt, 

2) Evaluate the effects of the Institute on District of Columbia 
school children; 

3) Review the role of the project coordinator as to teacher train- 
ing, development of materials and syllabi, and need for permanent 
services; and 

4) Make recommendations concerning improvement of procedures and 
VarLoussaspects: OL thempro ject. 


To achieve these goals the staff of the Education Research, Project 
visited the Institute and through interviews became acquainted with the 
Institute staff and procedures; interviewed students at various levels 
in the District of Columbia schools who had visited the museun, their 
teachers, and occasionally the principal of their school, concerning 
their impressions of and attitudes toward the Institute; attended various 
meetings, conferences, and demonstrations sponsored by the Institute; 
attended a conference concerning the operation of the Institute and its 
relation to the District of Columbia Schools Educational Resource Center. 


The information gathered by the evaluation staff may be summarized 
asecolilows: 

1) A total of 6,899 children from public and private schools in the 
District of Columbia visited the Frederick Douglass Institute of Negro 
Art and History during the period May 1, 1967 to April 30, 1968. 

9) Guides of the Institute were well prepared and succeeded in 
maintaining the interest of the children. 

3) Interviews with students following their visits indicated that 
an interest in Negro history and in Africa had been stimulated. 

4) Teachers reported themselves confused and bewildered by the 
abundance of materials now generally available about various aspects of 
Africa and the Negro, and expressed a need for guidance in the form of 
annotated bibliographies and simplified and packaged materials which are 
easily obtainable. : 
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5) Teachers indicated a desire for materials about Africa and the 
Negro which can fit into various aspects of their curriculum. 

6) Some teachers, particularly elementary school teachers, felt that 
they did not have an adequate background on Africa and would like special- 
ists in Africa and Negro history to present material to their students. 

From these and other findings the evaluators made the following 
recommendations: 

1) More emphasis should be placed upon teacher institutes and getting 
information about available materials and references into the hands of 
classroom teachers. 

2) There should be greater cooperation between the Institute Museum 
and the D. C. Educational Resource Center which would assist the class- 
room teacher, 

3) More emphasis should be given to the inter-disciplnary activities 
and greater effort should be made to involve key teachers in the various 
schools in these activities for greater dissemination of the project. 


In the light of these findings and recommendations the Negro Heritage 
project for 1968-69 was directed to move in this direction. 
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CHART A 
ATTACHMENT FOR PAGE 13 
PROGRAM TITLE: IN-SERVICi EDUCATION OF STAFF IN GROUP COUNSELING IN 
aegis ELE SON De NUN WAMLL YA LVING ens A UMRNINUNS: | Oe not eect 
EVALUATION ABSTRACT FOR IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF STAFF IN GROUP 
COUNSELING EN PERSONAL AND FAMILY LIVING 


(ESEASS TET LE sLEL. PROJEG?) 


An assessment of the effectiveness of this project was conducted by 
the Washington School of Psychiatry. The following are conclusions arrived 
at on different aspects of the training derived from a series of questionnaires 
sent to the 36 participants of the training group. 


On the whole, the training program was carried out according to plan. 
Lectures by specialists and other methods of instruction were offered during 
the first semester. The second semester led to practicum jenceeleseutiatee abel Tetele' 
participants schools. It stimulated active involvement by children, parents, 
and school staff ima wide range of contacts. 


The large majority of the participants responded to the program as a 
positive and important learning experience. This was evidenced by 
consistently high attendance (80%), participation in discussions and requests 
for additional meetings. The participants were requested to specify the 
areas of knowledge in which they felt most improvement had been derived 
from the training. These areas are ranked as follows: 


New techniques for group counselling CO7 a) 

Concrete ideas and suggestions for use in the school (50%) 
Factual information in the area of sexual behavior (25%) 

New insights and awareness about problems of family living (25%) 
Increased self-understanding and self-confidence (20%) 


Relative to use made by the participants as a result of the training the 
following responses were given as ranked below: 


Discemination of factual information (507) 
Use of new techniques in handling of children or parents (50%) 
Changed their own attitudes and behavior in their work situation (70%) 


The participants have listed as their benefits "increased awareness", 'self- 
confidence", and 'improved eoumuntcationwein their work relationship. Other 
effects reported as resulting from practicum sessions were: enhancing 
cooperation with parents and school staff, helping children to express 

their feelings and, occasionally, observed modifications in problem behaviors. 
The needs for additional guidance was expressed by some. 


In some school settings, the practicum meetings provided the occasion 
for improved cooperation among several separate elements, such as the 
parent, school administration and the children. Thus the program eventually 
could have an effect of providing a formal focus in the schools for the 
identification and handling of specific problem situations. 
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IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
The evaluators recommended that the content matter of the training 


program be tailored carefully to specific limited goals. They recommend - 
ed that the program be continued and that additional funding be sought. 
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CHART A 
ATTACHMENT FOR PAGE 13 
PROGRAM TITLE: SOUTHWEST SEMINAR AND DEVELOPMENT 


EVALUATION ABSTRACT 


FOR 
SOUTHWEST SEMINAR AND DEVELOPMENT 


(ESEA SD LLUBS ELL PROJECT) 


The Southwest Seminar and Development Project was initiated in 
Southwest Washington to provide support for the Tri-School Program. 
The project has two basic thrusts: first, a number of seminars 
were started in the hope of increasing community harmony and encourag- 
ing and promoting parental involvement in the schools; second, a 
serious attack was made to upgrade the quality of education within 
each school. The evaluation conducted by staff of Teachers' College, 
Columbia University, concerns itself primarily with the impact of the 
project on the schools. 


In testing the effectiveness of the Tri-Schools on the academic 
achievement of pupils, comparable groups of Tri-School and control Ch al 
dren were tested. Samples of three classes each were randomly chosen 
in grades 1, 3 and 5. The Stanford Achievement Tests were employed for 
testing because of their intrinsic value as a measuring instrument and 
the degree to which it agreed with the objectives and content offered 
in the schools. For control purposes comparable classes in a similar 
district were selected. In addition, the analysis of covariance was 
employed to partial out differences in initial reading ability between 
the two groups of pupils in each grade. The Gates-MacGintie Reading 
Test administered in June of 1967, was employed as a covariate. 


Analysis of the first grade test results indicateduthabl tne 
experimental pupils exceeded their control counterparts invarithmetic, 
No appreciable differences were found in word reading. Grade 3 pupils 
were statistically equated for initial reading ability through the use of 
analysis of covariance. Significant differences in favor of the exper- 
imental group were found in science and mathematics. Differences in 
word meaning were negligible. On the fifth grade level, significant 
and meaningful differences in favor of the experimental group were found 
in paragraph meaning and arithmetic application. No Significanteditrers 
ences were shown in social studies. Generally, it would seem that the 
Tri-School Plan is having a positive effect on achievement. 


In order to get a measure of social interaction in the classroom, 
the Ohio Social Acceptance Scale was modified for oral administration 
and was given to third and fifth grade classes on whom achievement 
data was available. The results of the Social Acceptance Scale 
indicated that social relations were quite positive in both third and 
fifth grade, while the fifth grade scale showed even higher positive 
feelings. ‘ 
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Southwest Seminar 


To measure the attitudes of parents towards the Southwest Seminar 
and Development project questionnaires were sent to parents of children 
in the Tri-School. Ninety-four parents, about 50% of those polled, 
returned the questionnaires. The questionnaires indicated that parents 
were generally satisfied with their children's progress in school. 

Of the 94 respondents, 697 rated their children's progress as either 

good or very good. Most parents seemed to detect an increase in overall 
progress during the past year. Above 80% responded that their cha rdr en 
"like school" this year, and they seemed to indicate that the pupils' 
feelings about school improved over the previous year. Sixty-two percent 
of the respondents reported attending parent meetings and 79% reported 
speaking to teachers to discuss their children's progress. 


In depth interviews were conducted with the three principals and 
with the teachers in the Tri-School Program. From these and from the 
other evaluative date, the evaluators made the following recommendations: 


1) steps should be taken to develop better communication and 
planning of courses’ of study across the three Schools: 

2) Formal curriculum meetings between the principals of the three 
schools might be considered in the future; 

3) Experimentation in rotation of teachers (on a limited basis) among 
the three schools might be attempted; 

4) New materials and technology should be introduced slowly on a 
very limited basis with the view toward allowing controlled research on 
each device. . 

5) Teachers and superviors should be involved more in the decision 
making processes of determining what materials are introduced and how 
these are to be integrated into the normal courses of study. 
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CHART A 
ATTACHMENT FOR PAGE 13 
PROGRAM TITLE: WASHINGTON INTEGRATED SECONDARY EDUCATION 
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EVALUATION ABSTRACT FOR WASHINGTON INTEGRATED SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(ESEA, TITLE III AND IMPACT AID PROJECT) 


The Department of Education, Howard University, conducted the 
evaluation of the WISE project for the years 1967-68 and 1968-69. 
Dr. Irene Hypps served as Evaluation Study Coordinator. The evaluation 
was conducted through interviews, questionnaires, on site visitations 
of the schools involved, and study of the reports submitted by the 
project, director, 


1967-68 Evaluation 


The study of the first year of the WISE project Nowe avec Lia tents 
goals: "Quality education in an integrated setting," were so broad as 
to make valid evaluation difficult. The evaluators described the WISE 
project as a collection of small isolated programs which have resulted 
wholly or partially from monies made available byelerles-Lietunds. serine 
needs of the WISE schools were pointed out as: need for curriculum 
revision and teacher retraining and the common school problems of equip- 
ment shortages, space shortages, and lack of personnel, The WISE project 
endeavored to some extent to fill these basic needs. Specifically, each 
affected school received an additional two teachers, four teacher aides 
and a curriculum coordinator. Increased staff had beneficial results in 
the schools affected, but it was impossible to discover what aspects of 
this benefit were directly attributable to the WISE project. 


In addition to inservice training, curriculum development and 
associated contributions of additional staff, the WISE project also serves 
as the impetus for a variety of activities in the schools which might be 
cited as special projects. These include: 


1) an experiment using programmed instructors to teach Spanish at 
Western High School 

2) team teaching exercises at all four schools under the direction 
of George Washington University faculty members 

3) the non-credit course in urban studies at Western High School - 
12 students 

4) seminar in curriculum development being offered at George 
Washington University 

5) Chinese language course - Western High School - 25 students 

6) typing and communications skills using electric typewriters 
Gordon Junior High School 

7) special social studies class for 10 students at Jefferson 
Junior High School . 

8) effort to define building needs and develop plans for renovation 
of Western High School 

9) $5,000 Washington School of Psychiatry grant to use case studies 
a@aparcect an inservice training program and afford some 
consultation on problems of classroom adjustment. 
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It was the opinion of the evaluators that such widespread attack 
on the problems of the schools tended to diffuse the effectiveness of 
the project and produce little that was concrete by way of result. The 
evaluators believed that the focus of the project should be considerably 
sharpened focusing perhaps on curriculum redevelopment and inservice 
training of the staff in the WISE schools. 


1968-69 Fvaluation 


The current evaluation for the WISE project is still in a preliminary 
form, however, some notice should be given to the findings thus far 
compiled, The evaluators noted that the previous year's evaluation had 
recommended that the scope of the project be narrowed. The present 
evaluation indicates that this has not been done in any meaningful way. 
The evaluators also note that the title of the project has been changed 
from Washington Integrated Secondary Education to Washington Innovative 
Secondary Education, a change which they feel does nothing to strengthen 
the program as it implies that racial integration was the sole form 
expected, whereas integration of subject matter remained a continuing 
project activity. 


After reviewing the suggested changes made by the 62 persons interviewed 
and questionnaires returned from 72 teachers and 562 students that are of 
such a wide variety and the evaluative comments of staff and consultants, 
along with evaluation team observations and interview notes, the 
recommendations to date are for: 


1. Continuation of the WISE Project at Western High School and 
Francis Junior High School in correlating the curriculum, innovative 
instruction with logically tied-in enrichment activities and 
strengthening of the language arts (including reading instruction). 


Provisos to this recommendations are these: 
a. All program planning must actively and continuously involve 
a representative segment of all teachers, students and parents 


b. Community Council members must be given a continuing functional 
role in guidance and evaluation of the program, and a campaign 
planned and executed to expand its membership throughout the 
entire WISE geographic area. 


c. That all program planning in curriculum and in the instructional 
subject fields be done in cooperation with the related central 
departments of the D. C Public Schools as well as with the 
sponsoring University — 


d. That the coordinators, with the assistance of the Urban Service 
Corps, the consortium of universities, business, industry and 
government develop an extensive tutorial and counseling service 
for students in the WISE geographic area. 


2 That at Jefferson Junior High School some resource be made available 
for strengthening language arts, particularly speech and reading, 
and that a workshop be conducted in "Meeting Adolescent Needs and 
Handling Behaviors" which all faculties and parents in the WISE 


area may attend. 
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CHART A 
ATTACHMENT FOR PAGE 14 
PROGRAM TITLE: EDUCATIONAL PARKS PLANNING FORMAT 


EVALUATION ABSTRACT 
FOR 
EDUCATIONAL PARKS PLANNING FORMAT 
(ESEA, TITLE III PROJECT) 


Most planning projects have a past and a projected future. Phase I 
of the Educational Park project, to be completed in June 30, 1969, has 
been a planning function of the Division of Planning, Innovation and 
Research. It is particularly, but not exclusively aimed at developing a 
near and long term plan aimed at improving and expanding instructional 
program offerings, significantly reducing the burden of overcrowding in 
the D. C. School System, and phasing out and replacing obsolete facilities. 


The project report and recommendations, growing out of Phase I, have 
been reviewed by the Executive Study Group, the Superintendent and the 
Board of Education, The Superintendent recommended and the Board approved 
the inclusion of the request for site and planning funds for the first 
Educational Park in the Six-Year Capital Improvement Program and moved the 
request for these funds to a high priority in the FY 70 Capital Outlay 
Budget. This and other requests were reviewed and approved by the Mayor 
and City Council. School officials are awaiting Congressional action on 
funding for the next phase. 


Phase II funding is sought for site selection and studies; development 
of program specifications, and preparation of preliminary architectural 


design. 


Phase III is seen as developmental, consisting of construction and 
equipping of the facility and inservice training of school personnel. 


Phase IV is the operational stage, beginning with opening of school 
doors for educational and community uses, 
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CHART A 
ATTACHMENT FOR PAGE 14 
PROGRAM TITLE: THE KENILWORTH NEIGHBORHOOD SUMMER PROGRAM 


EVALUATION ABSTRACT FOR 
THE KENILWORTH NEIGHBORHOOD SUMMER PROGRAM 


(EOEA VS DLE LES LL iy PROJECT) 


The purpose of this study was to evaluate the activity and results of the 
Kenilworth Neighborhood Summer Program. The evaluation was conducted by the 
Education Research Project of George Washington University. This eight-week 
program was designed to educationally enrich approximately 200 4th-grade 
children of the community by careful diagnosis of the problems of each child 
and the creation of an environment in which each could best grow and learn. 
The effectiveness of the program was to be increased by attempting to achieve 
total family and community involvement, and by immersing the children in 
communication, problem solving, and social environment. 


Information about the program was obtained by means of direct observation 
by the evaluator and his assistant, analysis of various questionnaires and 
forms filled out by the teachers, aides, and director, and results of tests 
given to the children by the teachers and clinicians. Among the tests 
administered during the course of the summer were: 1) a test to measure in- 
structional reading level using the Basal Readers and testing materials, 2) 
spelling tests, 3) Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, 4) Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities, 5) audiometric tests, and 6) vision tests. 


Some of the findings of the evaluators relative to the Kenilworth 
Neighborhood Summer Program are: 


1. The children in the program benefited from it, and stated that they 
liked it better than their regular school experience. 


2. The children appeared to improve in their ability and willingness to 
express themselves. 


3. The children appeared to improve in their ability and desire to help 
themselves and others in the correction of their speech problems. 


4. The staff was enthusiastic and most of them expressed a willingness 
and desire to work in a similar program next summer. 


5. Extensive testing of sight and hearing was done on the 200 children 
who attended the program, and many of them received remedial treat - 
ments. The vision tests showed that 51% had only fair eyesight, and 
34%, had poor eyesight. The hearing tests showed that 40.5% had only 
fair hearing and 27.5% had poor hearing. 


6. Children were given a physical examination and the results reported 
to parents. An offer was made to help parents obtain necessary 
medical care for their children where help was needed. 


7. Results of the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test administered to a 
random sample of the children in the program showed results below 
the national norms. This is consistent with the generally depressed '! 


reading scores. 
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Kenilworth Neighborhood Summer Prograr 


8. Testing by means of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 
showed that these children have the abilities needed to learn, can 
learn, and will learn if the appropriate kinds of instructional 
programs are mounted, 


9, The speech and language development clinic succeeded in its objectives 
of developing the children's speech and language skills. Although no 
hard data are available to substantiate these improvements, the class- 
room teachers noted considerable change in many of their students. 


10, The pre-session for staff training was indispensable for orientation 
as none of the staff had worked together before, and many had been 
appointed at the last minute. 


ll. Reading level tests, administered by the teachers, showed that over 637 
scored below their proper grade level for the preceding school year. 


12, Spelling level tests showed that 86% of the students scored below their 
grade level in spelling. 


13. Estimates of the performance of the staff in regard to the five ma jor 
objectives of the program, in the opinion of the teachers and the 
teacher-aides, improved during the program, with peaks in the evaluation 
corresponding to specific events. 


14, The plan for the program was to limit the teacher (plus aide): student 
ratio to 1 : 15. Most teams had more than this. With an average 
enrollment after the second week of approximately 200, the average 
class size was 18.2. 


15. Many children needed instruction in grooming, personal hygiene, and 
cleanliness. 


16, Community involvement, after the original planning, did not materialize, 
There was no evidence of community concern or participation as sutlined 
in the preliminary documents to the project. 


CHART A 
ATTACHMENT FOR PAGE 22 


PROGRAM TITLE: TIME, SPACE, AND MATTER 
EARTH SCIENCE CURRICULUM 


EVALUATION GUIDE 


Time, Space and Matter 


AS Passow recommendation 


B. Initial satisfactory evaluation by supervisory staff during 
a program of familiarization conducted by the creators 6f the 
program or their trained representatives. 


1, Comparison with AAAS recommendations as to process 
skills developed.. 


(a) Classifying (g) Predicting 

(b) Observing (h) Inferring 

(c) Using numbers (i) Defining operationally 

(d) Measuring . (j) Formulating hypotheses 

(e) Using space-time (k) Interpreting data 
relationships (I) Experimenting 

(£) Communicating (m) Controlling variables 


ho 


Relevant content as disclosed in personal presentations 
and written material. 


3. Method of establishment 


Potential for NSF support 


I~ 


9. Availability of printed material, equipment and supplies 
designed specifically for the program, 


C. Satisfactory teacher-pupil interviews as to content relevancy 
and interest levels especially during pilot program-interest 
inventories. 


D. Consultant-teacher-pupil devised measuring instruments as to 
process skills and content. 


F, Acceptability to NSF to use federal funds (NDEA, NPDA, etc.) 
for teacher training (techinque reorientation and content redesign) 
and city-wide implementation. 
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EVALUATION GUIDE 


Earth Science Curriculum 


Passow recommendation 


Initial satisfactory evaluation by supervisory staff during 
a program of familiarization conducted by the creator of the 
program or their trained representatives. 


i, Comparison with AAAS recommendations as to process skills 
developed. 


(a) Classifying (g) Predicting 

(b) Observing (h) Inferring 

(c) Using numbers (i) Defining operationally 

(d) Measuring (j) Formulating hypotheses 

(e) Using space-time (k) Interpreting data 
relationships (1) Controlling variables 

(£) Communicating (m) Experimenting 


2, Reievant content as disclosed in personal presentations and 
written material. 


3. Method of establishment. 
&. Potential for NSF support, 


5. Availability of printed material, equipment and supplies 
designed specifically for the program. 


Satisfactory teacher-pupil interviews as to content relevancy 
and interest levels especially levels especially during pilot program- 


interest inventories, 


Consultant-teacher-pupil devised measuring instruments as to process 
skills and content. 


Standardized testing-whenever available and valid. 
Acceptability to NSF to use federal funds (NDEA, NPDA, etc.) 


for teacher training (techinque reorientation and content redesign) 
and city-wide implementation. 
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ATTACHMENT FOR PAGE 26 
PROGRAM TITLE: BIOLOGY SCIENCE CURRICULUM STUDY PROJECT 
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SCIENCE TECHNOLOGY PROJECT 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE - A LABORATORY APPROACH 
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EVALUATION GUIDE 


Biology Science Curriculum Study Project 


Passow recommendation 


Initial satisfactory evaluation by supervisory staff 
during a program or their trained representatives, 


1. Comparison with AAAS recommendations as to process 
skilis developed, 


(a) Classifying (g) Producting 

(b) Observing (h) Inferring 

(c) Using numbers (i) Defining operationally 

(d) Measuring (j) Formulating hypotheses 

(e) Using space-time (k) Interpreting data 
relationship (1) Controlling variables 

(£) Communicating (m) Experimenting 


2. Relevant content as disclosed in personal presentations 
and written material, 


3. Method of establishment 
4. Potential for NSF support. 


5. Availability of printed material, equipment and supplies 
designed specifically for the program. 


Satisfactory teacher=pupil interviews as to content relevancy 
and interest levels especially during pilot program-interest 


inventories, 


Consultant~teccher-pupil devised measuring instruments as 
to process skills and content, 


Standardized testing-whenever available and valid. 


Acceptability to NSF to use federal funds (NDEA, NPDA, etc.) 


for teacher training (techinque reorientation and content 
redesign) and city-wide implementation. 


Acceptability by colleges on a high school transcript. 
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EVALUATION GUIDE 


Science Technology Project 


Initial satisfactory evaluation by supervisory staff during a 


program of familiarizion conducted by the creators of the program 


or their trained representatives. 


Ly 
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Comparison with AAAS recommendations as to process skills 


developed, 
(a) Classifying (g) 
(b) Observing (h) 
(c) Using numbers (i) 
(d) Measuring (e 
(e) Using space-time (k) 
relationships (1) 
(£) Communicating (m) 


Predicting 

Inferring 

Defining operationally 
Formulating hypotheses 
Interpreting data 
Controlling variables 
Experimenting 


Relevant content as disclosed in personal present ations 
and written material. 


Method of establishment 


Potential for NSF support. 


Availability of printed material, equipment and _ supplies 
specifically for the program. 


designed 


Satisfactory teacher-pupil interviews as to content relevancy 
levels especially during pilot program-interest 


and interest 
inventories. 
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EVALUATION GUIDE 


Physical Science --A Laboratory Approach 


A. Passow recommendation 


B. Initial satisfactory evaluation by supervisory staff 
during a program or their trained representatives. 


1. Comparison with AAAS recommendations as to process 
skills developed. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
Ce. 


(f) 


Classifying 
Observing 

Using space-time 
Measuring 

Using space-time 
relationship 
Communicating 


(g) 
(h) 
(i) 
¢j) 
(k) 
Cy 
(m) 


Producting 

Inferring 

Defining operationally 
Formulating hypotheses 
Interpreting data 
Controlling variables 
Experimenting 


2. Relevant content as disclosed in personal presentations 


and written material, 


3. Method of establishment 


i eeLOvenbi aL GLO NGRMaSUppont., 


5. Avaiiability of printed material, equipment and supplies 
designed specifically for the program. 


C. Satisfactory teacher-pupil interviews as to content relevancy 
and interest levels especially during pilot program-interest 
inventories. 
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CHART A 


ATTACHMENTS FOR: EVALUATION OF BUSINESS AND DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS - 1967-68 


PROGRAM TITLES: PAGE NO. 
Distributive Education Chart 16 
Clerical Secretarial Office Practice 18 
School Store Program 18 


Office Machines 


Vocational Rehabilitation (Business Lab.) _ 18 
Office Machines 18 
Job Conditioning . ag 
Co-Op Office Education Za, 
Consumer Education Lif 
Consumer Economics : ed, 
Catering for Gainful Employment Li 


EVALUATION AND/OR DESCRIPTION 
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ANNUAL DESCRIPTIVE REPORT OF PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


District of Columbia For Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1968 


BUSINESS AND OFFICE EDUCATION 


For the purposes of this report, only Federally reimbursed programs 
are included. The services of the Supervising Director, Lucille N. Polk, 
have been used to coordinate reimbursed programs in the vocational high 
schools as well as reimbursable and non-reimbursable programs in the senior 
high schools. The administrative organization of the Public Schools of the 
District of Columbia prevents reporting reimbursable and non-reimbursable 
programs. Therefore, this report applies only to the reimbursed programs 
at Burdick, Chamberlain, Phelps, M. M. Washington Vocational High Schools 
and the Armstrong Adult Education Center. 

wen? 


PROGRAM DEVELOPS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


A. Relate the impact of the vocational and technical education program 
on the manpower and employment needs and opportunities in the 
District of Columbia with emphasis on employment opportunities. 


l. An analysis of occupations opened to metropolitan high school 
students in the 1968 Job Opportunity Days, sponsored by the 
Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade, reveals that of 162 
job titles, 61% are classified as OFFICE OCCUPATIONS -- 


14.01 00 Accounting and Computing 

14.02 00 Business Data Processing 

14.03 00 Filing, Office Machines and General Office Clerical 
14.04 00 Information Communication 

14.07 00 Stenographic, Secretarial and Related 

14.10 00 Miscellaneous Office 


The thirty (30) participating companies list more than 3000 
vacancies yearly in office occupations. 


ya Significant to the above analysis is the current enrollment 
in reimbursed programs. The vocational programs in the five 
existing schools should be officially extended and reimbursed ~~ 
into other schools. 


3. The high percentage (98% average) of successful training and 
placement of pupils enrolled in office occupations in the 
vocational schools evidences the fact that similar programs 
in other schools well structured and supported, would serve 
the community better in meeting its employment needs. 
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To what extent were program objectives achieved for the past year 
in expanding and improving vocational and technical education for 
high school students. 


i, A typewriting classroom at Phelps Vocational High School was 
equipped with machines and furniture. 


2. The typewriting program at Phelps was offered to support 
instruction of enrolles in several trades who might enter 
the field of miscellancous office occupations after graduating 
and to enrollees who need the basic typewriting skill as a 
requirement for apprenticeship eligibility in the printing 
and graphic arts. 


To what extent were program objectives achieved for the past year 
in expanding and improving vocational and technical education for 
postehigh school students, including graduates and drop~outse 


i, Enrollments in the Armstrong Adult Education Center in Office 
Occupations justified employing two additional teachers. A 
large percentage of the enrollees are former drop-outs working 
toward high school diplomas. 


To what extent were program objectives achieved for the past year 
in expanding and improving vocational and technical education for 
persons who had alrecdy entered the labor market. 


1, The Armstrong Adult Education Center permits students to attend 
on & part-time or full-time basis any classes which meet their 
occupational needse 


To what extent were program objectives achieved for the past year 


in expanding and improving vocational and technical education for 


persons in special needs. 


1. <A formal program for persons with special needs is not organized} 
but purposes are an integral part of all programs. 


2e The Armstrong Adult Education Center Extended the use of its 
EDP (Electronic Data Processing) equipment and staff to 
twenty pupils from Cardozo High School during the second 
semester 1967-1968, Thirty-four students participated in 
a pilot program in Key Punch Training during the first 
semester at Cardozo High School in a new laboratory equipped 
with IDM Selectric Typewriters, 029 Key Punch Machines, 059 
Verifier and 82 Sorter. Twenty students who wanted advanced 
training in Business Data Processing (Code 14.02 00) were 
permitted to enroll for advanced vocational training at the 
Armstrong Adult Center the second semester. Thig Cooperative 
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effort of pooling educational resources is in keeping with 
sugcestions in tne Passow Study. — 


FP. Describe the District's activities in strengthening programs of: 
1. Teacher Training (in-service) 


a. The State plan does not provide for support of Teacher- 
Education services in local collegos. 


be Howaver, in-service education is conducted regularly 
by the Department through orientation meetings, city-wide 
department meetings, special subject area conferences, 
workshops, and institutes with prominent speakers, con- 
sultants, publishers, business machines reprosentatives, 
and so forth. 


2. Vocational Cuidance 
Sae item 3 below 
3. Curriculum Development 


The Overview of the Curriculum for the Department of Business 
end Distributive Education completed last school year was 
presented in a series of meetings with the administrative 
staff, counselors, business and distributive education teachers 
at a comprchensive high echool and each vocational high school. 
At each school tha discussion included an overview of the 
business and office education program, recommendations for the 
improvement of instruction of the OL program, recommendations 
for improvement of instruction in OF, and suggestions from tha 
school staff. These meetings were well received and did much 
to expand the Business and Office Education program. 


& Leadership Training 


The Supervising Director, Lucille N. Polk, participated in the 
following leadership training workshops and conferences: 


a Regional Clinic for State Supervisors, Charlottesville, 
Virginia, February 1968, 


b. National Clinic for State Supervisors, Atlanta, Georgia, 
May 1968. 


G. Report activities cr accomplishments regarding cooperation with other 
agencies. 


1. This office has served as a liaison for making referrals for Job 
opportunities in the comuunity. 


2. Answered numerous inquiries and questionnaires from teachers, 
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University Professors, State Departments of Education, and 
others. 


List and briefly describe the followings 


De 


Ce 


Outstanding feature of the District programs: 


The organization of reimbursable programs in the several high 
schools was the outstanding feature for 1967-1968, 


Major strengths of the District Program: 


Perhaps the greatest single strength of the Business and Office 
Education program is evidence of growing community acceptance 

of graduates for placement in jobs. Vocational schools reported 
an average of 96% of its graduates employed in occupations for 
which they prepared. 


Unmet needs and problems in the District Programs 


(1) Classroom space continues as a major need. The newer concepts 
of classroom organization into laboratory and model office 
programs cannot be adequately initiated into the crowded 
facilities. 


(2) Another major need is modernization of lighting, flooring, 
and telephone communication, 


ANNUAL DESCRIPTIV# REPORT OF PROGRAM ACTIVITIZS 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


District of Columbia Yor Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1967 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Program Objectives and Developments 


SECTION I = PROGRAM OBJECTIVES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


For the purposes of this report, only those prozrams which are Federally 
reimbursed are included. The services of the Assistant Director have been 
used to coordinate reimbursed programs in the vocational hizh schools as well 
as reimbursable and non-reimbursable prozrams in the senior high schools. 
The administrative organisation of the Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia prevents reporting reimbursable and non-reimbursable programs. 
Therefore, this report applies only to the five reimbursed programs and to 
the adult education programs. 


Ae To what extent were program objectives achiever for the past year in 
expanding and improving vocational and technical education for high 
school students. 


1. Distributive Education Classrooms at Cardozo Hizh School and 
Chamberlain Vocational High School were equipped according to 
approved room standards. 


2. The reimbursed DE programs were expanded from four programs to 
five programs. The new proyram offered a preparatory program at 
Pheips Vocational High School for enrollees in several trades and 
industries includings 


Auto Mechanics 

Brick Laying and Trowel Trades 

Cabinet Making and Carpentry 

Draftinge-machine design and architectural 

Blectricity 

Electronics 

Landscaping - 
Machine Shop 

Printing 


The training offered supporting instruction to pupils enrolled in the 
trades who may enter the marketin: field after zraduation. Difficulties 
encountered in scheduliny: resulted in insufficient time for traininz in 
distribution. This program will be reorvanised bezinning with the school 
year 1967-68 to conform to the State Plan. - 
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Annual Descriptive Report - D. B. 
June 30, 1967 


B. 


C. 


To what extent wera prozram objectives achieved for the past year in 
expanding and improving vocational/technical education for post-high 
school students, including graduates and drop-outs. 


li. 


26 


No provision is made in the D& prozram for formal post-high school 
training. However, high school gradvates may enter the regular 
adult program and earn certificates in specialigzed areas. 


An annual follow-up study is made of DE rraduates. This study shows 
that a majority of the studonts are following their career objectives 
and are currently emmloyed in distributive occupations. 


To what extent were program objectives achieved for the past year in 
expanding and improving vocational and technical education for persons 
who had alrendy entered the labor market. 


i. 


Programs offered for persons who had already entered the labor market 
wera developed with the assistance and cooperation of the following 
sponsoring organizations. 


Small business Administration 

Restaurant Association of Metropolitan Washington 

The Washington Real istate Brokers Association 

The Life Underwritera Association of Washington, D. C. 


The followinz programs were offered during 1966-67. 


Courses M iy Total 
Host-ilostess-Cashier Training ral | 279 300 
Retail Salesmanship 20 3 23 
Recordkeeping for the Small Businessman 58 23 81 
Direct Selling 20 6 26 
Business Law for the Small Businessman 36 Ly So 
Training and Supervising Employees 2? 2 Bp 
Starting a Small Business 101 10 1i1 
Human Relations and Customer Relations 2), 7 31 
Small Business Manazenent 15 17 92 
Life Insurance Marketing 38 16 pin 
Real Eatate Institute 3h rah 55 
Real Estate Training 15 a 2? 

Totals 71 412 683 
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To what extent were provram objectives achieved for the past year in 
expanding and improving vocational and technical education for persons 
with special needs. 


i. <A formal prozram for persons with special neads is not included in 
_ the DB program. However, each enrollee is given help, when needed, 
in such areas as mathematics of distribution, communication in 
distribution, and personality and human relations. 


Describe the State's activities in Btrenzthening programs of: (a) Teacher 
trainings (b) Vocational guidance proyrams and servicess (c) Curriculum 
development; (d) Research; leadership trainings experimental, developmental, 
and pilot programs; (e) valuation of programs and activities. 


1. Inservice Teacher Training 


a Orientation Practicum for New feachers, August 30, 31 and 
September i, 1966, 


This Practicum was conducted to acquaint all new teachers, 
including DE Coordinators, with the organisation and admini- 
styation of the Public Schools of the District of Columbia. 
Special sessions were held with the Supervising Director to 
acquaint the new teachers with the Department of Business end 
Distributive ducation. . 


b. DE Coordinators took advantaye of courses in Distributive 
¥ducation offered at the University of Maryland. 


c. Departmental Meotinzss - Secondary School DE Coordinators 
attended city-wide meotinzs called by the Sunervising Director, 
October 20, 1966, February 16 and May 18, 1967. 

2. Vocational Guidance Programs and Services 


The Department completed ths publication of a guidance brochure to 
help students in the selection of distributive education as a major. 


3- Curriculum Development 
An Cverview of the Curriculum for the Department of Business and 


Distributive Education was completed. The Overview includes a 
section on the distributive education pro7zram. 
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ue Leadership Training 


The Assistant irector participated in the following leadership 
trainin: workshops and conferances?t 


Qe 


de 


Ce 


ad. 


Ge 


National Clinic in Distributive Bducation, Chicazo, Illinois, 
January 30 - February 3, 1767 


Cfiteo of Education iezional Conference, February 7 - 10, 1967, 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Seninar--Pilot Provrans, Armstrong :izh School, February 16, 1967 


Serntinar~-Project Metiod in Distributive Education, Michigan 
State University, May 7 - 12, 1967 


Seminar on Youth Organization (Distributive Faiucation Clubs of 
America, etc.), University of Kentucky, June 12 - 16, 1967 


Students participated in the fcllowing leadership conferences as affiliates 
of DC-DUCAS 


Be 


b. 


Ce 


North Atlantic Regional Conference, Philadelphia, Novemuer ) and 
S, 1966 - 6 participants ; 


State Leadership Conference, Oramercy Inn, March 6 - 9, 1967 - 
175 participants 


Naticnal Leadership Conference, Chicago, Illinois, April 27 - 
29, 1967 - 9 participants 


F. Report activities or accomplishments rexvardin: cooperation with other 
artencles, such as: welvare, exployment service, etc. Include activities 
in relation to agreenent betwean the State Board for Vocational txtucation 
and the State imployment Office. 


This office has served us a liaison for making referrals 
for job opportimities in the community. 


1. Board of Trade--Job Opportunity Days - 


Designed to bring the prospective employers and potential employees 
into direct contact under conditions suitable to both groups. Job 
Cpportunity Days provided job consultation and interviews for the 
June 1966 high school :raduates, ma provided an opportunity for 
DE Coordinators to make contacts with enployers interested in 
on-the-job training for enrollees in our DE program. 
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Colle:es, Universities, aud State Departments 


Answered numerous inquiries and questionnaires from teachers, 
University Professors, state Departments of Education, and others. 


List and briefly deseribe the following: (a) Outstanding features of 
the State programs (b) Hajor strengths of the State programs (c) Major 
weaknesgas of the State proyran. 


1. 


Ze 


Be 


Outstanding Features 


Expansion of the reimbursed programs to a total of five and the 
organization of reimbursable proyrams in the senior high schools. 


Major Strenzths of the Stato Program 

Perhaps the groatest sinzle strenjth of the DS program is evidence 
of a growing comnunity awareness of the values of Distributive 
Sducation. 


Major Weaknesses of the State Prozran 


&@. DE prozrams in the senior high schools are not included in our 
report to the Ofiice of Education. 


b. The DE projram does not hold the sama departmental status as 
other similar departments, i.e., Trades and Industries, Home 
“conomics, Sclence, Mathematics, etc. 


Describe Vocational Youth Orzenizational Activities us they relate to 
the program of Vocational Education. 


le 


2 


DC-DECA Leadership Conference 


There are six active chapters of the Distributive Education Clubs 

of America in the District of Columbia. Burdick Vocational High 
Scnool received its charter at the local leadership conference. 
Through DecA, young people have become more aware of the opportunities 
in distributive occupations, The Second Annual DvCA Leadership 
Conference was held March 6 - 9, 1967. 


Contacts with Jusiness 


The DC-DECA Leaderahip Confsrence provided an cpportunity for Dz 
students to make direct contacts with employers in the De occupations. 
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The Sears-Roebuck Foundation Served as host company for the awards 
banquet at the leadership conference. Fiva additional firms made 
special financial contributions. They are: 


The Sperry and Hutchinson Comany 
Woodward and Lothrop 

Se Kann's and Sons Company 
Safeway Stores, Inc. 

Montgomery Ward and Company 


Describe Advisory Committee Activities as they affect tha Vocational 
Education provran. 


The following advisory committee members were active in planning the 
adult education program, recruiting enrollees, and imoroving the 
program! 


1. Administrative Manazement Courses and related courses 


Ivan J. Kovech 
Ann Slackburn 

Ross D. Davis 

Le ie Lee 


2- Host-Hostess-Cashier Training Program 


James Mathews 
John S. Cockrell 
Mary Dean . 


3. Real Sstate Training Institute 


Anne W. Toliver 
Thomas J. Glenn 
Arnett . Lindsay 


4. Life Insurance Narketing 


Solomon T. Miles 
Sdmond Tucker 

we Oe oO LANDaCcK 
A. lL. Holland 
Ropert Lightfoot 
HB R. villians 
Harry Carter 

Ce. D. Nooty 


ABNUAL DASCAIPTIVKR REPORT OF PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mietrict ef Columbia For Fiscal Year inded June 36, 19.8 
DISTRIBUTIVE ENUCAT Iti 


Yor the purposes of thie report, only Federally reimbureed programs 
ese included, Tho services of tha Assictent Director, Edgar Se Busko, have 
been used to coordinate caimbursed programs in the vocational high echools 
es well es ceimbursable end non=reimbureable programs in the senior high 
echools. The administrative oryanication of tha Publie Schools of theo 
Distsict of Columbia pravente re;orting rotwbureable end nonereimbursable 
peograns, Therefore, this report applies only to the £ive roimburscd 
programs end to tha adult educativun progrems. 


PROGRAM DEVELOPMSIIES AND ACCONPLISHIZNTS 


Ae Relate the impact of the vocational end technical education program on 
the mangowat and empleynent neads end opportunities in the District of 
Columbia with exphosie on exyployment opportunitias. 


A. An enslysie of occupations opened to aotropoliten high eachool 
etucenta in tha 1903 Job Opportunity Dsys, sponsored by the 
Motropolitan Veshington Moard of Trade, cevoaksa thot of 
approuimately lo2 job cithes, 32% are clasailied os distributive 
occupations with bigh percentages in retailing (retail departe 
meat, stores), food distribution (super markets), and general 
gerchandiaa (drug storon, etc.)}. The opportunities cover more 
tien LiGU vacancies in distributive occupationn. 


2. Significant to the ebove analypie ie tha current enrolleent in 
reinbureed progrems. For the echool yoar 1967-53, va have . 
kive progres with a total enrollment of 256 pupile in graden 
LOU Chrough ize It ie evident that there is a need to prepare 
mora etudents fox distributive occupstioas than wa are curreatly 
trainin, 


Be To what emtent were prograna objectives achieved for the past yeer in 
expending ead improving vocational and techoical education fer bigh 
school students. 


i, Ths distributive education classroom at Fhalpa Vocatlonal High 
School was equipped according to approved room etarndardse 
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Ze The DE program at Phelps was reorganized at the beginning of ths 
1967263 school year to conform with the State Plan. At ite 
fnception in 1966 the progran offered Gupporting inetruction to 
enrollees in several trades who might enter the marketing field 
after graduation. The instruction fs now organized for pupile 
with career objectives in distributive Occupations (super market 
Occupations end related jobs). 


To what extent ware progran objectives achieved for the past year in 
expanding and improving vocational/technical education for postehigh 
schook students, including graduates and drop-outs. 


1. No provision ts made in the Dz program for formal post<high school 
training. However, high school graduates may enter tha regular 
adult program and earn certificates io spectoliced areas, 


2. An annual followeup study da made of DE praduates. Thie study shows 
that a majority of the students are follewing thoir career objectives 
and ere currently employed in distributive eccupationse 


To what extent wore progran objectives achieved for tha past year in 
expending end improving vocational and technical education for persons 
who had already entered the labor markot. 


4%. Programs offered for persons who had already entered the labor 
market wore developed with tha aseistance end cocperation of the 
following sponsoring organizations. 


Giant Food Steres, Inc. 
“etcopolitan Washington Board of Trade (Ratail Bureau) 
Restaurant Associetion of Metropoliten Washington 
Smali Business Adminietratien 
Cmakh Business Guidance and Pevelopment Center, 
Departnent of Business Administration, Noward University 


2. The following programs vers offered during 1967-68, 


Courses it Le Total 

Feod Distribution 

Supermarket Training 10 2 «22 
Food Services 

HosteHostesseCashier Training JJ 2050300 
General Merchandise 

Pregaration for Part-time and Summer 

Jebs in pz 12 3° 15 


Be 


Pe 


Cour sea K F Total 


Nanagement 
Goverment and Community Services 22 jy ps eh 
iow to Start and Manage a Small Pusiness 31 100 = 4 
Resic Training in Advertising 6 2i0 27 
fasic Training in Recordkecping 6 22 30 
Basic Training in Office Management b 16 23 
Incoms Tax Clinic 12 & 16 
Resl Estate Institute 24 18 3=— 42 

Retailiing 
Tesining for Christmas Fuployment 14 59 73 
Yasic Training in Retail Selling 9 20 «29 
Rasic Training in Moxrchandising : wt 19 23 
TOTALS 192 463 680 


fo what extent were program objectives achieved for the past year in 
expending end improving vocational and technical education for persons 
with special needs. 


1. <A formal program for persons with special needs is not included 
in the D2 program. towevex, each enrollee is given holp, when 
neaded, in such aveas as mathanatice of distribution, communication 
in distribution, and personality and human relations. 


2. The Adult Program in Distributive Education offered an evening 
coures in Preparation for Part-time and Summer Jobs in Distributive 
Geeupations which proved of help to students with Special needs to 
prepare for work during the sumesr months. 


Describe the District's activities in strengthening programs ofs 
le Teacher training (in-service) 


Qe Orientation Practicum for New Teachers, Auguat 29, 30, end il, 
end Septeber 1, 1967 


This Practicum wap conducted to acquaint all new teachers, 
including DE Coordinators, with tho orgenization and adaini- 
stration of the Public Schools of the District of Columbia. 
Special sessions were hold with the Supervising Director to 
ecquaint tha naw teachers with the Department of Business 
end Distributive Education. 


~ 


b. The following inesecvice course was offered at the District 
of Columbia Teachers Colleya, September 18, 1968 ~ January 
26, 1968, Edgar S. Burke, Instructor, to juccease the 


2e 


Se 


competence of teachers already in the classrocm or of the 
person who is returning to teaching after being cut for a 
number of yearse In addition, the course offered an 
opportunity to fimprove in tha teaching of DE subject matter 
end to introduce the use of newer methods and the reasons 
for their usa, 


Tha Cooperative and Project ifethods in Distributive education. 
The objectives of this course were as follows: 


(i) To present a philosophy which will serve as a guide in 
placing the instructlonal phase of tha cooperative 
progyam in proper perepective, based on the concept of 
distributive education as a program of vocational 
instruction for those who have entered of preparing to 
enter distributive occupationss 


(2) To introduce the project plan as a acthod of teaching 
to assure epphication to exploymeut requirements through 
job-orLented individual activities and some occupational 
experience; 


(3) To build an understanding of the uatura of operation of 
project training and provide cumpetencios ia the develope 
nent of projects and participating exparfleace,. 


Ce Pepartmental Meetings ~ secondary echool D2 Coordinators 
attended cityewida meetings called by the Supervising 
Diractoxs 


September 21: ALi DE Teachers and DECA Advisors 


October 19 All Susiness and DE Teachers 
February 15 All Senfoxr and Vocational Ligh School Teachers 
Hay 16 All Business and DZ Teachara 


Vocational guidance programs and services 


The Department expanded its publication of guidance brochures 
and leaflets designed to help etudents in tha selection of 
distributive education as a major. (Copies attached) 


Curriculum development 


The Overview of the Curriculum for tha Department of Business and 
Disteibutive Education coupleted last echool year was presented 
in a series of meetings with the adninistrative staff, counselors, 
business end distributive education teachers et each comprehensive 
high school ond each vocational high echool. At each echool tho 


~ 


discussion included an overview of tha DB program, recommendations 
for the improvement of instruction in DE, and suggestions fron 
the school staff, These maetings were well received oad did 

much to expand the DE prosrams 


& tLeadorship training 


The Asgistent Director, Edgar 3. Burke, participated in the 
following leadership training workehops and conferences? 


@, Gufdance Workshop, C & P Telephone Compeny 
Washington, De Coy, July 17 28, 1967 


be National DCA Awards Committee 
Washington, 0. Ce, October 3 = 10, 1967 


ce Super Market Institute, Supermarket Checker Education 
Kalemazoo, Nichigan, October 26 ~ 27, 1967 
Appointed to the National Advisory Soard for Supermarket 
Checker Education 


d. North Atiantic Regional DECA Conference 
Atlantic City, Novenber 3 « 5, 1967 


@. Adult Education Conferenca 
Airlie House, Warringten, Virginia, Novewber lleA4, 1967 


£, AYA Convention vat. 
Cieveland, Ghio, Decembor 4 « 8, 1967 


Se DE Regional Conference 
Charlottesville, Virginia, March 5 «- 6, 1968 


be Institute Day, Model Urban School System 
Apr 22, 1969 


ie Super Market Institute Convention 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 20021, 1963 


Report ectivities or accomplishments regarding cooperation with other 
agencios. | 


i. This office has served as a liaison for moking referrals for job 
oppextunities in the comunity. 


2. Answored numerous faquiries and questtonnaires fron teachers, 
University Professors, State Departments of Uducation, and 
otherse 


He 


3. 


List 


be 


Ce 


The Assistant Director, Edgar 5. Burke, has been eppointed to 
the Kational Advisory Board for Supermarket Checker Education. 
This program is sponsored by the Supar Market Institute, the 
National Cash Register Company, and Distributive Education. 


The adult program in Df fe organised in cooperation with tha 
following community agenciess 


Giant Food Stores, Ince 
Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade (Retail Bureau) 
Restaurant Association of tetropelitan Washington 
Small Business Adninistration 
Gmail Business Guidanca and Revelopment Center, 
Department of Business Administration, Howard University 


and briefly describe tha following: 
Outstanding feature of the District prograa 


The organization of reimbursable programs in the senior bigh 
schoole was the outstanding feature of the 0% prograa for the 
1967-53 echcol year. All of these programs ara being developed 
in accordance with the State Plan, Successful programs vere 
operating at Ballou, Coolidge, Dunbar, Enotern, HcKfoley, and 
Roosevelt. Other programs at Anecostin,g Spingara, and Western 
wars beapered by lack of qualified teachers end Limited student 
interest. The total enroliment for these programs as of 
December 1967 was 543 pupils with 83 seniers on cocperative 
cn=thee job training, The expansion of these progrens during 
tha 1963-59 school year will, no doubt, continue and will lay 
the foundatien fer a bona-£ide DE program for the comprehensive 
high schools. 


Major strengths of the District prograa 


Porheps the greatest single strength of the DE program is 
evidence of a growing commmity awareness of the values of 
Distributive Education. 


Umnst needs and problens in the District proyran 


(1) Unification of the NE progrem in the senfor high schools 
with the O8 program in the vocational high echool, There 
is en uxgeat need to bring all 0S proysamo under the 
supexvision ef vocational ecucation. 


(2) There ts also an urgent need to give distributive education 
the game etatus as other departments, i.e, Trades end 
Industxies, Homa Uconouics, Science, Mathematics, etce 


Ie Describe Vocational Youth Organizational Activities (DECA) as they 
relate to the program of Vecational Education. 


i, DE students participated in the following leadership conferences 
as affiliates of DC-DECAs: 


& North Atlantic Regional Conference, Atlantic City, New 


be Third Annual Leadership Conference, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, March 5 « 6, 1963 


Ce National Leadership Conference, Houston, Texas 
May 2 ~ 4, 1968 


2e MC-DECA (District of Columbia Association of the Distributive 
Education Clubs of America, Ince) 


There are nine active chapters of the Distributive 
Educatica Clubs of Amexica in the Public Schools of 
the Distcict of Columbia. At the Third Annual 
Leadership Conference, on March &, 1968, the 
feliowing echools received charters: 


Chauberlain Vocational igh School 
Fhalps Veeational High School 
Reosevelt High Gchool 


3e DCeDECA will bost the sixth annual Nosth Atlantic Regional 
Conference of DECA on November 1 - 2, 1968, at the Sheratoa~ 


Jeo Additional Significant Information and Materials 
1. Attachment 1 « Guidanca brochures end lesflets designed 
to acquaint students with distributive 
education 


2. Attachment 2 © Program of tha Third Annual DC-DECA Leadership 
Conference 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION 


I, RATIONALE 
A. Introduction: 
Y 

Among the many services of the Passow Report was its focus 
on the disorganized character of the instructional program as a key 
factor in the failing performance of the schools. One of my main 
concerns,since becoming Deputy Superintendent of Instruction, has 
been to reappraise the many facets and components of the instruction- 
al program in an effort to determine those changes which must be made. 

The Division, as it was defined by the Superintendent in the summer 
of 1968, comprises many departments, offices, and bureaus which have 
grown by accretion, are not clearly related, overlap and duplicate ,and 
occasionally interfere with each other's functions. It is difficult to state 
accurately how many people are employed within the Division. It is 
essential that we break up this compartmentalized, bureaucratic system 
and develop a more open, flexible and dynamic structure. 

The purpose of this report is to record my thinking on the organi- 
zation of the Division of Instruction, to discuss the plans I have formu- 
lated about how these functions may best be performed and to project 


a general timetable for the implementation of these plans. These views 


ih Passow, A. Ilarry - Toward Creating a Model Urban School System, 


A Study of the Washington, _D. C. Public Schools, T eachers College, 
Colurnbia University, New York, 1967. 
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and plans are primarily the product of the findings and recommendations 
of the Passow Study and the Exccutive Study Group, of my own experience 
as head of the Model School Division and of studies of the problems of 
change within large organizations. 

I wish to state, at the outset, the conviction that there is no single 
universally applicable blueprint for organizational change in an urban 
school system. Many of the changes I propose to initiate are new to the 
District of Columbia Public Schools as a whole, but they are not untried. 
Their elements are products of the considerable innovation which has 
taken place within limited areas in the schools of the District of Columbia 
and in other urban school systems in recent years. These changes 
represent, in my view, the best available solutions which now can be 
devised for the problems which the Division of Instruction confronts. 
Guidelines: 

The general goal of the Division of Instruction is to improve the 
quality of instruction in all the public schools of the District of Columbia 
so that each student's abilities may be encouraged and his performance 
may increasingly reflect his maximum potential, While all the offices 
of the school system serve this general goal, leadership in mounting 
a program of improvement must fall to the Division of Instruction. 

In my judgment, improvement in instruction requires the per- 
formance of three major tasks which are interrelated: the development 


of curriculum, the development of the teaching staff, and the establishment 
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of an administrative structure to support them. Before discussing 


these tasks, I wish to set out six guidelines which have guided me 


in making decisions about how to improve instruction. 


Me, 


ne e primary re relation ship in instruction is the relationship of 
puy vil and teacher. _ 


All measures employed to improve instruction must strengthen 
this relationship. Warm, enduring, and stimulating relation- 
ships with teachers are essential for educational growth. It 

is the responsibility of the school system to promote and 


support their development in every way. 


the eer sional role of of tl the. Eas in in aw way ESTE radicall y 


expands ids the horizon ‘of wh what a tea teacher ean be. 


It is a truism to state that until the classroom is made one of 
the most desirable and rewarding of positions within the school 
system, and is regarded with respect and as contributing status, 
teaching will not measurably improve. The teacher is not at 
present considered an idea creator, a leader, or an initiator 
of action. Mostly, teachers are low men on the totem pole; 
their job in the view of the system is least desirable,and it is 
considered advancement when one leaves the classroom and 
enters administration. 

The teacher must come to see his role as interpreter, 
as learner, as facilitator, involving not only a dialogue with the 


past, but with the community and world of the present. 


Page 4. 


The teacher must be in a climate with a continually 
expanding concept of learning and teaching, one where inquiry 
and problem solving are part of the daily operation as well 
as the theoretical construct of the classroom. If the teacher 
isto; exercise a truly professional role, then the system must 
provide concomitant freedom which gives personal options in 
what is taught, when,and how. 


The curriculum must be broadly conceived and relevant to today's 
world. 


The curriculum must meet the needs of the people of Washington-- 
students, parents, teachers, and citizens. It must take into 
account contemporary events, even in those areas (notably the 
humanities and the social sciences) which are customarily retro- 
spective, and teaching strategies must be flexible enough to permit 
consideration of matters of concern to students at the time the 
concern is felt. The body of knowledge transmitted by the curricu- 
lum cannot be compartmentalized but must be explicitly integrated 


and presented existentially. The curriculum must provide for 


the development of specific vocational skills as well as generalized 


learning skills, and the cultivation of positive attitudes toward work 
and employment must be an explicit concern of the entire in- 


structional program and the accompanying counselling services. 
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4, Participation in discussion and decision-maki 
) cision-making about 


instruction must be widespread. 
In a large school system today, it is no longer possible that 
courses of study can be composed by a small group acting for 
the entire system and be distributed by a central office to all 
schools in an attempt to maintain identical teaching practices 
everywhere, New structures, including eventually de- 
centralized units, must be created in this Division,for the 
decision-making lines must literally extend from the class- 
room into the arena of curriculum making. Classroom teachers, 
representatives of neighborhoods and of the community at large, 
students, and administrative personnel must collaborate in 
shaping the curriculum so that it may serve the general needs 
of all the schools as well as the more specific needs of each 
school. Large numbers of the school staff must be involved 
in the effort to improve instruction, spending a substantial 
portion of their time in the effort. 

The very act of involvement will do much to help improve 


instruction. It is an o!d truism that when pconple are allowed 


The Passow Report states: "'The entire staff must be drawn into the 
curriculum redevelopment effort. A substantial fraction (15 to 20 percent) 
of the teacher's time, as well as that of all other professionals, should be 
devoted to continuing in-service work designed to upgrade knowledge, 
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to contribut e to the definition and control of the task for 

which they are responsible , they will give of themselves more 
completely in carrying out the task. This dimension of strength 
and commitment is at present unused within the school system. 
Most people, from students and teachers up, daily engage in 
little more than carrying out decisions made somewhere else 
by someone else. 


Improvement of instruction must be understood as a problem- 
solving, risk-taking enterprise. 


The complex and interrelated problems which confront urban 
education can only be overcome if there is a willingness to 
attempt radical changes. These changes undoubtedly will 
threaten established positions and practices and will generate 
some confusion and anxiety. But it must be understood that it 
is only through taking risks, through admitting errors, through 


continual probing and questioning, that the job can be done. 


the schoc a Sah REITE system, | but fae can onl ly cane done. ‘in a “a EC (eae sible 
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planned process with a reasonable addition of resources. 
If reorganization is not carried out in systematic fashion, then 
there is the risk of further aggravating the already serious lack 
of articulation and coordination in the instructional program. 
While it is no doubt desirable to consider doing everything at 


once, it seems clear that the system is simply too large and the 


problems too pervasive to be attacked simultaneously. Also, 
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there are only limited funds available, particularly in this 
first year when only $100, 000 has been set aside for the 
purposes of reorganization and staff development. 

At the same time, there must be more effective use of 
the personnel now contained in the many departments and units 
which have been brought together in the Division. The number 
of people in these departments has increased substantially in 
recent years. It is not clear that the additions in staff have 
increased the effectiveness of the instructional program. The 
challenge is to develop Srandaieee and functions which can bring 


together all our resources for maximum impact. 


ORGANIZATION 
In developing the organization structure for the Division, I have not 
simply followed the conventional procedure of shuffling offices and personnel 
into a set of relationships. I have focused my consideration instead on the 
the following two questions: 
1. What are the functions the Division of Instruction is to perform ? 
2, What features will an administrative structure have which will permit 
these functions to be discharged with maximum effectiveness ? 
A. Functions: 
I perceive that the Division of Instruction performs three functions: 


1. The first of these is the function of operating the schools. One 
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hundred eighty-four schools in the District of Columbia 

must be maintained, staffed, and supplied with materials; 
relationships with their neighborhoods and community organi- 
zations must be established and maintained; the special needs 

of individual students and of the specific neighborhood must be 
met. 

The second function of the Division of Instruction is developing, 
supporting, and servicing the teaching and other school staff. 

This function is discharged through programs of staff development 
in which the professional skills of teachers are sharpened through 
training in the use of new teaching materials and new media, 

and the development of new teaching strategies. The function 

is further discharged when new curriculum components are 
disseminated and programs of teacher training developed to 
implement ee in the schools. Another important aspect is 
providing continuous follow-up and support for the teacher in 

the classroom so that development is reinforced. 

The third function of the Division of Instruction is conducting re- 
search and developing curriculum. Within this function needs are 
identified: new program compon ents in all fields are developed; 
instructional materials to support them--including materials 


produced by the national curriculum projects -- are assembled; 
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and teaching strategies are devised, tested in pilot situations, 
evaluated, modified, and finally disseminated throughout the 
school system. Curriculum development occurs also within the 
operation of the schools and within the structures provided for 
staff support and development, but such development is likely 
to be applicable to a specific school and community, to be 
empirical in design, and less transferable to other schools. 
Curriculum produced within the research and development 
function, on the other hand, is designed to meet the general 
needs of the school system, is "researchable" and will be trans- 
ferable to‘other schools. 

In analyzing these functions, it becomes clear that differing organi- 
zation patterhs will be needed to insure that objectives are met. 

For example the daily operation of schools, attendance, substitutes, 
provision of standard supplies, transfers, etc., all details so essential 
to the smooth functioning of schools are tasks which can be carried out in 
a formalized and hierarchical type of structure, For these functions, 
strong and efficient heads and directors are needed to oversee, supervise, 
and guarantee the smooth operation of machinery. In this area,lines 
of authority, communication, and forms exchange need to be spelled out 
clearly. 

In contrast,the demands of developing new units of study, of support- 


ing and training teachers, of working ona continuously evolving cirriculum, 
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of involving teachers, parents, and students in defining their interests 
and needs are tasks of quite different dimensions. 

They demand an operation based on a high level of personal 
communication, personal interaction, and continued input from specialists, 
Mere and those from outside the school organization. 

They need to function without line authority in a collaborative and 
team work fashion; where decisions are made by consensus; and where 
the authority of the individual is gained by competence and mastery of 
the tasks at hand. | 

| 

This type of function demands individuals who take risks, who are 
skilled in interpersonal relations, who are willing to attempt different 
things and fail, and whose stock in trade is listening to others and providing 
support and service to help make their demands reality. 

These different patterns and relationships cannot properly be 
displayed on a conventional organization chart (see attached), but if 
properly carried out in practice they can make the difference between 
a rigid, tradition-bound system and an innovative one. 

Departments: 

The structure which can most effectively meet our present need 

for change requires the renee and consolidation of the present 


departments and other units into three major components organized along 


functional lines and operating in different systems of authority: 
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Department of Curriculum Research and Development. 

This Department, organized into task forces, will provide 

for the experimental development of new materials, will try 

out nationally produced materials, and will design models for 

implementation within the schools. The Department will have 
the following characteristics: 

(a). It will use academic personnel, students, and teachers 
in bona fide, active, decision-making roles. These groups 
will come together for a specific developmental task and 
when it is completed will then disband. 

(b). New positions and increased mobility within the system 
will be created to provide incentive and to make it desirable 
for teachers to move from the classroom and serve on task 
forces for a year and then return to the classroom; in- 
versely incentive and mobility should mke it possible for 
administrative ,.supervisory, and development personnel 
to return to and work more closely with the classroom. 

(c). Operationally the tasks forces must be directly related to 
demonstration schools and other classrooms, maintaining 
a constant and continuous relationship with classrooms on 
the one hand and with the best academic know-how on the other. 

(d). Task forces will have a responsibility to see that the 


curriculum is not completely retrospective but that it is 
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involved with contemporary events and relevant concerns. 

(ce). Task forces will be responsible for seeing that knowledge 
is not treated in classroonis as finite and divisible, as 
compartments in the various disciplines which are repre- 
sented by narzow and rigidly defined syllabi. Rather, 
an integration of subject matter will be sought around 
large major themes. 

To implement these task forces--and the teams which 

will be set up in the Departm ent of Staff Development and 

Curriculum Implementation, as outlined under(2) below-- it 

will be necessary to redeploy existing personnel in many 

departments in the following ways: 

(a) The subject matter supervising departments will no longer 
function as separate departments. They will be integrated 
into curriculum development task forces or staff develop- 
ment teams. 

(b) This pattern of redeployment will prevail also for the 
Curriculum Department, the Educational Resources Center, 
the Reading Center, and Speech Services. 

(c) The present Elementary Supervisors will be detached from 
the Elementary Department and redeployed in the task forces 


and teams. 
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(f) 
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Present non-school-attached mane: in the Special 
Education Department will also be redeployed as above. 

At the present time, this program is not staffed or 

financed to operate on the scale necessary to cope with 

the needs for special help. The major purpose for this 
initial change is to insure that a much more intensive 

effort is made to develop a flexible program of special 
education and to train large numbers of teachers to operate 
this program. It is hoped that this will provide for maximum 
coordination with the overall educational program and 
increase at the classroom level flexibility in helping with 
children with these needs. 

Vocational supervisors, teachers, and othezsresponsible 

for the vocational curriculum will also be deployed with the 
task forces and teams in an effort to strengthen and co- 
ordinate the Voca tional and Business-Distributive Education 
programs. 

Specialists in groups dynamics, stati counselling, and planning 
will be used to work with the task forces and teams, helping : 


them to operate in these new patterns. 


Department of Staff Development and Curriculum Implementation. 


Requirements for this Department include the following: 


(a) That teams be organized to service elementary and secondary 
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schools on a geographic basis, so that each team may 
relate intensively to a small number of schools. AMOS 
will mean that there will have tc be a number of these 
teams, each with a personnel complement covering the 
various subject matter specialiities and other needs of 
the schools. Each team will probably need to break down 
internally mat sub-teams in the following way: 
(1) Workshop teams which conduct and plan workshops; 
(2) Classroom Follow-up teams which provide on-the- | 
Spot assistance to teachers; 
(3) Evaluation teams which evaluate workshe» services 
and provide feedback to teachers and team members. 

(b) That teachers and other school personnel have continuous 
on-the-job training in order to meet the demands for 
continuous growth generated by our society. This training 
must be during a regular part of the work day and be 
extensive enough to do the job. 

(c) Education and training for the teacher must be supported 
by adequate materials in the classroom and by administrative 
and evaluative services which reflect understanding of the 
scope endintent of training. This requires that adminis- 
trators and other school personnel be trained and oriented 


also in the programs which are developed and disseminated. 
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(d) That an essential element on staff development consist 

of assisting teachers to develop and exercise their full 

role as professionals and as decision-makers. It must 

be recognized that an essential part of the training of 

staff occurs in the conditioning and socialization process 

which inheres in the system itself in the form of lines 

of communication, the authority system, and the beliefs 

governing behavior. If teachers do not encourage the 

development of responsibility in their students, it may 

relate to the fact tmt they themselves have none; if students 

are uninterested in new ideas, it may be that teachers are 
uninterested also because they have no options concerning 
them; if students find no pleasure in successfully mastering 
problems, it may be that they resent the assignme nt of meagre 
tasks, just as the teachers themselves resent their own 
narrow job description and their lack of the right to establish 
goals more worthy of their interests and aims. 

Personnel to staff these teams will be redeployed from 
existing departments as outlined under 1. above. Opportunities 
to rotate out of the classroom and into teams will be provided 
so that there is continuous feedback and refreshening of experience. 
Particular ernphasis will be given initially to redefining 
present supervisory services to emphasize support, guidance, 
and service to teachers and the school staff and to de-emphasize: 


ratings. 
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Department of School Operations . 


This department is meant to house those units which have specific 
responsibility for the operation of schools and for providing 
administrative support to them, such as procurement, 

personnel actions, and the like. Under this framework, the 

following characteristics will prevail: 

(a) The present Elementary Education, Secondary Education, 
Vocational Education, and Model School Departments will 
continue to have line authority for the operation of schools. 

(b) The Vocational Education Department will have added to it 
the Adult Education programs, including those included in 
that Department and the Night School and Adult Basic Education 
program. 

(c) One long--range change will be made in the operating pattern 
at the individual school level. An assistant principal in 
each building will be selected to assume responsibility for 

direction of the instructional program and for coordination 

| with the curriculum development and staff development task 
forces and teams. At the secondary level, consideration also 
will be given to strengthening the role of the department 
chairmen and to p-ovide them released time so that they may 
engage in staff development activities within their buildings. 

(d) Major attention will also be given to improving the delivery 
of services such as audiovis1al equipment repair, provision of 
instructional materials and other supplies, maintenance and 


repair, and other staff and building needs. 
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Offices of the Deputy Superintendent. 


For the purposes of the reorganization and in order to carry 


out the broad responsibilities of this office, the following steps 


will also be taken: 


(a) The position of Associate Superintendent of Instructional 


(b) 


(c) 


Services will be designated as having responsibility for 
the Departments of Curriculum Research and Development 
and Staff Development and Curriculum Implementation. 
This will bring together in one position all. responsibility 
for developmental efforts in the Division. 

An Office of Special Programs will be established to 
bring together the administration and coordination of 
federal and other special and community programs. This 
Office will report directly to the Deputy Superintendent 
and will eliminate the present proliferation of respon- 
sibility in this area. 

The Executive Staff of the Deputy Superintendent will be 
strengthened through the addition of an internship program 
which will use a small number of present positions within 
the Division. These interns will be young people showing 
special promise who will be assigned to work in challeng- 


ing ways throughout the Division. 
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I, IMPLEMENTATION 

The structuring proposed here is far-reaching and complex. It is 
not possible to present a fully-developed implementation plan at this time 
because so many of the underlying rove and implications cannot yet 
be determined and understood. 

More importantly, it would be a violation of the whole concept and purpose 
of what we are attempting. It is patently clear that none of the values, purposes, 
and plans proposed here can he imposed by a new organization chart or by any 
mandate from the Superintendent or Deputy Superintendent. This form of 
imposing change has already taken its toll and is responsible for some of the 
situations that we are now trying to correct. 

What is suggested instead is that the staff, with the support and assistance 
of outside consuitants, and in cooperation with community representatives, 
engage in a collaborative effort to reshape not only the form of organization 
but the processes by which it works. 

The aim of this process of reorganization must be to maximize full and 
free communication among school personnel of all levels. It must encourage 
expression of feeling as well as fact and information, and it must admit conflict 
and turn this to constructive ends. 

It is very difficult to involve such a large number of people and to make 
sure that there is a real opportunity to choose options and make decisions. 

a it apnecrs to be mandatory that as many people as possible are heard 


from and participate. Therefore, it is proposed that an essential part of the 
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reorganization be an initial planning phase. 

This will be launched with a three day meeting of all administrative 
and supervisory personnel and representatives from the teaching staff and 
community. These groups will discuss the reorganization plan in small 
groups and attempt to establish the long-range objectives and goals of our 
instructional program, and determine the feasibility of the proposed changes. 
The aim will be to bring out of this a modified plan for adoption and imple- 
mentation. 

Finally, it is hoped that a task force of perhaps 40 people or more will 
emerge out of the sessions who want to work to Shape the new Division of 
Instruction. They can then organize themselves into groups to work out the 
detailed plans for reorganization, reassignment of personnel, and development 
of teams and task forces which can be implemented in the fall of 1969. 

In addition, the following steps will be taken to support the reorganization: 

o A detailed analysis will be made of the present functions, positions, 

and skills of Division personnel so that there is a better inventory of 
the talent available. This analysis will also seek to determine the 
best pattern of team and task force deployment of these people. 

In addition, I hope it will be possible to initiate training and 
to form several such pilot teams this year so‘that experience may 
be gained in placing teams into operation on a system-wide basis 
in 1969-70. 


o A Planning/Programming/ Budgeting cycle will be established for 
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the Division to focus on the needs and priorities and to aid in 
allocating resources. This cycle will be used to set out the 
phasing of developmental and operational changes for the Division 
and to insure effective coordination. 

o Certain new management controls will be established at the Division 
level to better fix responsibility for the operation of schools and for 
the performance of students. 

The scale of the changeover to be accomplished is vast and the need 

is urgent. It is my hope that these changes can be accomplished by the end 

of school year 1970-71 at the latest. It must also be clear that these changes 
cannot be mecomplichathin loss there is broad support at all levels of the staff 
by the Board of Education and the community. There is nothing easy or simple 


about it. But it is clear that there must be change and that the time is now. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


The Superintendent is submitting his Annual Report 
to the Board of Education in the form of a description 
of some of the major activities of the Public Schools of 
the District of Columbia for the Calendar Year 1968. 


It is recommended that the Board receive this Annual 
Report as submitted. 
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SD) Anacostia Community Schoolmproiect 


The proposal for The Anacostia Community School Project was deve 
as a response to President Johnson's request to Congress for $10 millfon vel det > 
to develop a demonstration of excellence in urban education in Washi gton, +o Wivt + 
D. C, From the beginning, its preparation involved a joint effort gf pro- 
fessional educators and citizens of the Anacostia area. Together, 
teachers and students assessed the educational needs of their co 
and proposed programs which would be responsive to those needs an 
would allow for continuing participation by their community. Co 
appropriated $1 million for the project. Applications are pres 
consideration for the project director and other staff members 


The pro- 
posed reading program is presently being a. He Office,of Educar iga@®) Whe 


tly under } 


@ jZ0ard review 


The Anacostia Planning Council is in the process of acquiring its own prbat ys 
offices in the. Anacostia area so that they will be accessible to the commu- 
nity see bemLemexpectec@enat facilities will be available before the end of 
the first semester. Negotiations are in process for additional Gs ah 


from several governmental ageNncieS suum whol \ SeKVICES WwW ( he 
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Morgan Community School 


The Passow Study recommended that the two or three community units 
already established, such as the Model School Division and the Morgan 
Community School, be given the mandate to develop and test alternative 
approaches to the problems of decentralization. The Morgan Community 
School Project was started in the fall of 1967 in conjunction with Antioch 
College. The Board of Education authorized Antioch College to assume the 
responsibility for the organization and the administration of the Morgan 
School, A Community Board of Education was elected so that the community 
would be involved in decisions affecting curriculum and tnstruction in) the 
Morgan School, The Community School Board proved to be a responsible one, 
and Antioch College indicated its desire to act only in a consultative 
capacity. 


On September 18, 1968, the Board of Education approved a policy state- 
ment for the continued operation of the Morgan Community School granting it 
maximum feasible autonomy within the present legal framework. The locally 
elected school board was granted the responsibility for determining the 
priorities for the expenditure of funds allocated to the school and for 
determining the number and kind of personnel that would be hired. It was 
also given the responsibility for curriculum formation and instruction with 
the aid of colleges it might choose to act in a consultative capacity. 

The school's operational functions are handled through a newly established 
Division of Special Projects which was created to handle community-based 
projects. The members of the Morgan Community have taken great pride in 
their school, and this is the second year of what is proving to be a 


successful ex eriment ARS: edoxavasibesn “an 
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involved, this is the first time that there has been this kind of coopera- 
tive effort with a suburban school district in the metropolitan area; ; 

in this sense it is symbolic and its success could result in broader coopera- 
tion between the D. C. Schools and suburbia. 


Division of Special Projects (What \s the defwwehrow or Speuial Pro} P As 2s) 


On July 30, 1968, the Board of Education accepted the Superintendent's 
recommendation that a unit concerned with special projects be established 
as part of the top level reorganization of the administrative structure. 
This unit was established as a new concept and strategy for bringing 
Washington, D. C.'s neighborhood communities into a creative partnership 
with the Board of Education. 


hece two major functions of the Division of Special Projects are: 


1. To exercise executive authority and administrative control 
of the projects. This insures that the Board and the Superintendent have 
an effective administrative instrument which is specifically concerned with 
these projects and which monitors their operations to insure that community 
participation is broadly representative of the interests and concerns of 
the particular area, 


2. To provide a broad spectrum of technical and developmental 
assistance to projects, including those projects directly administered 
by the Division, to other projects and programs within the school system 
which desire such assistance and community groups and to other organizations 
which request assistance in developing such new projects. Such assistance 
could include help in planning, community organization, project operations, 
procurement, budgeting, staff development, evaluation and other functions. 


The Division of Special Projects presently has the responsibility for 
the Morgan Community School, the Anacostia Project and the Fort Lincoln 
New Town. The Division will handle other community-based projects as they 


Time > , 


With a very small staff»,the Division is aiding in facilitating the 
implementation of the projects for which it has responsibility - each of 
which is at a different stage. Its staff has also acquainted the press, 
parent groups, university students and schools of education and interested 
school systems, with the workings of the programs through speeches, 
writings and interviews. At the same time the Division has served to 
expedite requests from the projects that would ordinarily take much longer 
periods of time. The Division envisions its role as providing a service 
rather than supervision to the projects. Ina sense, it is almost a 
parallel school system. 


Data Processing 


A Department of Automated Information Systems has been established 
and an RCA Spectra 70 computer system has been acquired. The school 
system is rapidly developing its data processing procedures, Accomplish- 
ments ta date include the consolidation of procurement requests for supplies 
and materials, the up-dating of fiscal transaction programs, up-dating 
supply and equipment inventories, high school student scheduling, and the 
preparation of a student data base for the students in eleven high schools. 
The Department is involved in automating personnel actions and records for 
the central administration, and automating the preparation of student 
report cards and attendance records, 


Student Participation 


Both nationally and internationally, students have demonstrated a 
growing dissatisfaction with many aspects of their schools and a vital 
interest in participating in the decisions which will affect their educa- 
tion. The school administration is making efforts to exhibit its re- 
ceptiveness to student. ideas and to create ways for them to participate 
in the decision-making process. 


A city-wide senior high school student council has been formed of 
representatives from each high school, which includes students not a part 
of the student establishment. This has proven helpful in providing a 
forum for expression of student ideas. In addition, a city-wide junior 
high school student council has recently been formed. 

Hrow much ? At what annual cost 7 
om Annex was established this fall by a student group at 
Eastern h School. The students raised the funds from private organi- 
zationsfand are making all decisions concerning the operations of the 
school with approval of the school administration, The Freedom Annex is 
the first fully accredited project of its kind in the country. 


The Fr 


Bannockburn- Meyer Project 


An opportunity for cooperation with a neighboring school district 
was presented when Bannockburn Elementary School in Montgomery Count yein= 
vited 21 children from the Meyer Elementary School in the District to attend 
that school, The Bannockburn-Meyer Project, which began this fall, provides 
an opportunity for children from the District of Columbia Public Schools 
to have an integrated educational experience outside of their home community. 
The proposal for this project originated with the Bannockburn PTA and was 
approved by a majority of the parents and teachers in the school. The 
project was subsequently approved by both the Montgomery County and District 
of Columbia Boards of Education. The children who are participating are 
not only attending the regular classroom programs, but they are also in- 
volved in extra-curricular activities, Although there are only a few students 


An intensified recruitment program 
fied teachers to jobs in the District of Columbia. A new attractive re- 
cruitment |brochure emphasizing the chaflenges and advantages of a teaching 
career inj|the Nation's Capital was prepared and distributed. Recruitment 
teams were organized and sent to major cities throughout the Nation to 
interview prospective candidates.” In addition, recruiters were sent by 
the Peace €orps to Africa and Asia to interview returning Peace Corps 
volunteersa This expanded recruitment effort, along with a substantial 
salary increase for teachers, served to successfully fill all of the teach- 
ing vacancies before this school year began. 


s begun’'to attract more quali- 


Collective Bargaining 


The first contract with the Washington Teachers' Union was negotiated, 
and no major difficulties were encountered in its administration. Collective 
bargaining presently exists with five separate employee groups; there will 
probably be as many as ten in the near future. An employee-management office 
was established to handle grievances and problems related to the administra- 
tion of the contract. 


Temporary School Classrooms 


A significant development was the Congressional approval of funds for 
255 relocatable classrooms, These classrooms will serve two major purposes: 
(1) alleviate the severe orvercrowding in the schools in the far Southeast 
and in the upper Cardozo area; (2) provide immediate classroom space while 
permanent school construction is underway. 


Hot Lunch Program 


The hot lunch program is in the process of being instituted in all 
schools where bag lunches were ovided. Approximately 18,000 more pupils 
will be receiving hot lunches (V7) 7 When > How May students are 


mov recewing hol lunchésm=— at which schools? 


Instructional Television 


Each of the Tri-Schools, Amidon, Syphax, and Bowen Elementary Schools, 
has been equipped in each classroom for closed-circuit television, This 
equipment will become operational on March 1, 1969. 


The Educational Resources Center is presently engaged in a feasibility 
and determinative study, regarding status and indicated phases and directions 
for city-wide ETV/ITV systems to serve the D. C, Public Schools. () what 


iS the co of the study ? 
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Teaching Project has been increased by 400 percent,gand is 
currently financed out of the regular budget. The new reading program, 
Project READJ provided training for approximately 525 teachers. A teacher 
intern program is being carried out by Neighbors, Inc. and the University 
of Maryland Two new proposals for training administrative personnel were 
recently approved by the Board of Education,and a third one is in the 
process of being developed. 


Manual of Policies and Procedures ig) ok” what 


In accordance with e Passow Study recommendation that a Manual of 
Policies and Procedur for the District of Columbia Public Schools be 
compiled, the Board ff Education contracted in June with the Croft Consulting 
Service of Tucson,/Arizona to provide the school system with an analysis of 
present qeivyotce “Neha out any conflicts, discrepancies, inaccuracies, 
or other defects in them, and also indicate those areas where no policies 
or regulations exist. In September, a rough working paper was submitted by 
Croft and presented at an orientation meeting to the Superintendent's Staff 
on September 24, 1968 and to the Board of Education on September 26, 1968. 


ost 


The manual is currently near completion, and a progress report will be 
made to the Board of Education in the near future. 


secondary School Boundary Changes 


The largest single boundary change in the history of American educa- 
tion was accomplished. The boundary change affected 10,500 students at the 
secondary level. The purpose of this boundary change was to equalize en- 
rollment and to effect socio-economic integration in compliance with the 
Court Order in the case of Hobson v. chogh, et al. Although shortage of 
materials existed at the opening of. schoo it was less than it .has been in 


the past years.(H) Wh hal Sshortayt _ how ut 1095S Uy) 


Office of Public Information 


As recommended in the Passow Study, an Office of Public Information was 
established in March to provide complete information to the public about 
the schools and educational programs, to strengthen internal communications 
and to respond to requests from Congress and other official agencies. This 
office has begun to carry out a number of these functions such as preparation 
of news releases, relations with the press and other news media and publica- 
tion of an intra-system newsletter. The staff of this office will be increased 
so that it may take full responsibility for facilitating communications with- 
in the school system and for providing the public with full information about 
school programs. 


The transfer offfunctions and personnel in accordance with this reorgani- 
zation is currgntly being effected. The Superintendent has instituted a 
policy mf meetfing with the above officers in a cabinet situation on a 
regula in order to maintain continuous contact with developments 
within the system, It is true that administrative reorganization per se 
does nothing to improve the educ icons of bata tae and youth,but it ey a, 
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of the administrative offices of the school system,which had been located 
in 16 separate locations, in the Presidential Building. 


Budget 


Congress approved the largest budget in the history of the D. C. Public 
Schools for this year. The teacher salary schedule is now the highest in 
the metropolitan area and one of the emo throughout the Nation, In 
addition, there was an &) Sur in Ror wh rivate foundation grants 

ie 
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Ded wile e veturne 
The Columbia University Study placed top priority on the need for a 
massive in-service continuing education program to be shaped and tailored 
to all personnel. The school administration and the Board of Education 
have recognized the importance of building a comprehensive in-service 
education program and have taken steps to place major emphasis in this 
area with available funds. The budget for this year, contained $100,000 for 
this purpose, and $3,309,101 was included in the 1969-70 budget which was 
reduced (60 Si, 2723155. “Ay Director, of ae Development has recently ripe 
employed to develop and coo Ge how, mein WY ors? training programs. 
how mony cureas? 
During the past year a Brow f veeabhers in-service training programs 
have been conducted for personnel in many areas and there was the greatest 
amcunt of participation by teachers,, Among the programs conducted was a 
two-week workshop for secondary Benoa principals to provide sensitivity 
training and to emphasize their role as coordinator of school-community 
relations. The Educational peri et, Center, which was established in thg, 
past year, provided training for nial of > Where? >B i How many ? 
wv lon 
The Innovation Team in the Model Schoo tee nae worked with and 
trained 1,300 teachers. The work of the Innovation Team has been evaluated 
by the Office of Education as one of the most effective tools for staff 
development, It has published three books; one, entitled "Tell It Like It 
Is,'' received National recognitions, Last summer 90 teachers were trained 
by the innovation Team in eclectic thods for teaching reading with a 


foundation grant of $125,000. 
(5) Have these backs bee 
distributed to other principal s/rauchets 
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Community Study of Columbia University Report 


The Board of Education, recognizing its responsibility to implement 
the recommendations contained in the Columbia University Study, voted on 
October 18, 1967 to form the Executive Study Group, the Community Council 
for the Implementation of the Passow Report and Working Parties assigned 
to specific tasks. These groups were structured to involve the entire 
community in evaluating the Columbia University Study and planning for its 
implementation. As far as can be determined, this was the first major 
attempt in an urban school system to involve the community and professional 
staff in a direction-shaping process for an entire school system. Teachers 
planned and conducted an institute as a part of this process. 


The Executive Study Group presented its reports to the Board of Educa- \ yas 


tion on July 17, 1968. Upon the recommendation of the Superintendent, the 
Board approved the reports in eee De OnwIuLy 230 LI OG, mea the sa cme 
the Board accept the Superintendent's recommendation that a 
within the school system as a mechanism for the impl ation of the 
Executive Study Group recommendations. This uni 
the Superintendent, was established in November. 


several operating units to develop a specific blueprint for change in the 
school system. This blueprint will contain a statement of the goals or 
direction in which the school system wishes to proceed, the human and 
material resources required to operate such a system, the fiscal require- 
ments and a timetable by which such an operating system can reasonably be 
phased in In addition, the Implementation Unit will work through the 
Office of Public Information to keep the school system and the a oth 
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Many of the rec endations contained in the Columbia cr psgects Study dokes 
have been siete (ode are in the process of implementation. Among theseg, 
are establishment of an Office of Public Information, a number of staff 
development projects, compilation of a Manual of Policies and Procedures, 
substantial increase in pre-school education, 
increase in ungraded elementary schools, expanded teacher recruitment and 
establishment of a Department of Automated Information Systems. 


P Administrative Reorganization 


The Columbia University Study emphasized the necessity for administra- 
tive reorganization as a prerequisite to improvement of Washington's 
schools. The Superintendent recommended and the Board of Education ap- 
proved creation of an administrative structure in line with recommendations 
made by the Executive Study Group. This reorganization created the positions 
of Vice Superintendent, Deputy Superintendent for Instruction, Associate 
Superintendent in Charge of Long Range Planning, Innovation and Research, 
and Associate Superintendent of the Division of Administrative Services. 
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The major thrusts of this service unit will be to work through the yl ine 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
of the 
Superintendent of Schools 


The setting of the Public Schools of the District of Columbia during 
the year 1967-68 was that of a school system in a crisis. A number of 
events occurred which focused wide attention on the schools and on the 
serious problems which they faced. These events have precipitated signi- 
ficant changes in the future direction of the school system. 


On June 19, 1967, Judge J, Skelly Wright handed down the decision in 
the case of Hobson v. Hansen, et al. This decision permanently enjoined 
the Public Schools of the District of Columbia from discriminating on the 
basis of racial or economic status and from operating the track system, 

In addition, the Court ordered that transportation be provided for volun- 
teering children in overcrowded school districts east of Rock Creek Park 
to underpopulated schools west of the Park; that optional attendance zones 
be abolished; that pupils be assigned in pomniience with the principles in 
the Court's opinion; and that teachers be assigned to fully integrate the 
faculty of each school, The Board of Education voted on July 1, 1967 not 


to appeal the Court's decision. 
rési nalion 


The ensuing months brought eee a of the Superintendent and 
Deputy Superintendent; the negotiation of the first contract with the 
Washington Teachers' Union; the completion of the Columbia University 
Study of the D. C. Public evenia (Passow Report), which pointed out the 
failures of the school system; national publicity exposing the shortcomings 
of the school system; the employment of a new Superintendent; the April 
civil disorders; and the Poor People's Campaign. 


As a result of these events, major changes have occurred in the school 
system, and plans for many others have been formulated. This year has 
brought a number of notable activities and accomplishments, 


Hobson V. Hansen implementation - — 
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Change in Philosophy and Dfrectio 


The entire philosophy and direction of the school system was changed 
when the track system was abolished and the concept of individualized 
instruction was endorsed by the Board of Education. An important develop- 
ment has been the acceptance by the school system of the premise that if 
the child is failing, it is not the fault of the parent, the child, the 
community or society, it is the failure of the school, The school system 
has always accepted responsibility for the success of its students; now 
it must accept responsibility for their failure. It must build into the 
learning process the resources required to counter factors that restrict 
learner achievement. 
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Commission, the Washington Teachers' Union, the District of Columbi 
Department of Buildings and Grounds, and the Superintendent's Staff 


coordinates these meetings. ) 4) ese. Ss ewks 
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Department of Special Education 


A Department of Special Education was est ished on October 23, 1968, 
by the Board of Education in order to provide instfuction and services for 
children who differ from the average to such a degree™in intellectual, 
physical or emotional characteristics as to require resotces and assis- 
tance beyond that normally available within regular classes This Depart- 
ment utilizes trained professional personnel, special curricular content, 
materials and facilities necessary to enable those pupils whose patterns 
of educational needs are very different from those of the majority of 
children to achieve at a level commensurate with their abilities. 


An Advisory Council for Special Education was established to support 
and promote the aims of special education and make recommendations to the 
Superintendent for improving services and programs. This includes providing 
valuable assistance in determining objectives and broad policies, evaluating 
the educational program, securing financial support for expansion and 
improvement of facilities, programs and services, helping to gain public 
support, as well as giving advisory services in determining other courses 
of action. 


A Developmental Center for Special Education was established in 
December, 1967, and is a part of the Department of Special Education. The 
purposes of the center are: 

1. To study the needs of handicapped pupils in the District of 
Columbia Public Schools with emphasis on diagnosis, research, teaching, 
Supportive services, staff development and parent education; 


2. Develop a research program; 


3. Plan and provide in-school screening programs and supportive 
services where needed; 


4, Provide laboratory experiences for professional training of 
special educators; 


5. Design programs for handicapped pupils in close correlation 
with social and labor trends and modern living practices; 


6. Disseminate its findings to all schools. 


Almost daily, inquiries come either to the Superintendent or the 
Morgan School requesting information in regard to the operation of the 
program at Morgan, Frequent visits are made to the school by officials 
of other scheol districts. All who visit seem impressed by the atmosphere 
of the school and the deep concern that is exhibited by all who work within 
the confines of the schocl facilities. School officials and members of the 
Morgan School Board are presently conferring about plans for new facilities 
for the Morgan Community School and about operational procedures which may 
serve as a model for future projects as they evolve. 
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ent a conceptualization of a system 
ew. Beginning with the premise that 
this presents an opportunity to a system of education that is inde- 
pendent and uncommitted to former angements and ideas, creative con- 
sultants are starting from scratch, Fort Lincoln New Town has been concep- 
tualized as an attempt to create a system without the limitations imposed 

by existing organizations, teachers, schools and facilities. It assumes a 
society in which no school system yet exists. The consultants and planners 
have set forth their definition of quality education and have developed pro- 
gram objectives for Fort Lincoln. Plans are to utilize the total Fort 
Lincoln community and resources from the surrounding community as a base 

for the education system in an effort to broaden the range of education ex- 
periences for all who participate. 


Fort Lincoln New Town 


The Fort Lincoln New Town is at pre 
of public education that is compl 


Presently the consultants and planners are engaged in developing pro- 
grams, describing the resources needed, staff functions, equipment and 
materials, and the utilization of space. Emphasis will be on flexibility 
with the community playing a major role in the direction of the system of 
education, Since at the present time there is no community on site, a 
citizens' committee from around the-site is being involved in the planning. 
The Fort Lincoln New Town promises to provide one of the most exciting edu- 
cational ventures of our day -- individualized education that is continuous 
throughout the lives of its residents, involving the total community and 
its resources. In planning for it we see clearly the obsolescence of the 
school as we know it. It is more than a building program; it is a new con- 
cept of education that recognizes that education of the future will not be 
carried on within the four walls of the conventional school plant but will 
utilize the total resources of the community. Hence, ovr public schools rele 


be changed from institutions of tradition to institutions of Petionaditwe hOIEVANCA 


To date, the site for the first school has been selected, and an 
architect-engineer has been engaged to design the first facility. The first 
facility promises to be the most modern school in the D. C. Public Schools and 
the Nation, with provisions being made for the maximum community participation 
and involvement. The structure will provide for a flexibility that will allow 
for programs not yet decided upon, 


Considerations are also presently being given to the arrangement for 
an on-site project director, and other personnel, and for consultant 
services to assist in the planning of the total system of education for 
Fort Lincoln New Town. Involved in these considerations are staff members 
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Foreign Language Program 


The foreign language program fin the elementary schools was greatly 
increased. Currently foreign language is being taught to approximately 

15,000 elementary school students This is the largest elementary school 
foreign language program in the Nation. The Latin program at the ele- 

mentary level is presently being used as a Sait Vi new Latin programs in ) 
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Pre-School Program 


The pre-school program has been increased from 300 children to 2000, 
and it will include 3000 children at some time during this year. Seventy- 
five demountable classrooms are being used to house the program, 


The educational situation is not hopeless in Washington. Efforts are 

being made to solve problems. There is, however, no single, quick, or 

easy solution to any of the problems. The answers will come over a long and try- 

ing period of time in cooperation with other agencies concerned with human services. 
There are a number of forces at work to find the solutions -- the 

Board of Education, the professional staff, the parents, the community 

and the students. These forces of genuine concern assure that the Public 

Schools of the District of Columbia are moving in the direction of be- 

coming a model urban school system for the entire Nation. 
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MIND Program (Meeting Individual Needs Daily) 


The MIND Program has been developed to offer pupils, who are failing 
to succeed in one or more aspects of the regular classroom program, an 
opportunity to achieve full adjustment and optimum progress, This program 
permits pupils with special learning needs to remain enrolled in regular 
classrooms, but provides - during a portion of the school day - individual- 
ized services in special education resource rooms to each pupil according 
to his strengths, weaknesses, interests, and potentials. This program 
services children in grades Kindergarten through 12. 


The MIND Program is now in full operation in all of the tas er reds © 
senior high schools and many of the a ee schools, 0 
invol ved [- Tine 
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Tri- School acliny and. 


The Tri-School, composed of Amidon, Bowen, and Syphax Elementary 
Schools, in Southwest Washington, was judged one of the ten best innovative 
education programs in the Nation and was awarded a Medal of Achievement 
on November 19 at the National Laboratory for the Advancement of Education. 
The award was presented for 'Demonstrating Significant Changes in Teaching 
Which Measurably Improve the Learning Process.'' The Tri-School approach 
to teaching through a combination of applied technology and modern teaching 
techniques was demonstrated at the National Laboratory for the Advancement 
of Education. Twenty-five students demonstrated the learning process which 
begins in a non-automated booth and proceeds through the use of various 
programmed materials and multi-media at various developmental levels. The 
demonstration showed how children in the Tri-School are motivated to learn 
by ay dale Fae and to Tar and ek Son Pi his own rate. 
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The Reading Clinic was changed to a Reading Center in order to broaden 
its functions from remedial reading instruction esponsibility for the 
total developmental reading program from se CONS Te eliminating 
fragme ol of the readi program, ow man jRinderg 
GE) *Cont rar Sor how long® How much? royrau ore /there > - 
Project READ wasf begun this rai under a contract A bee, Behavioral Iw amine 
Research Laboratories The project is designed to bring approximatel SAV aie 
13,000 of the District of Columbia's ultural y peasy childrenkup Schools 
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to or above grade level in reading. 
program for approximately 525 teachers. The bee ars were provided with 
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full instruction and practice in the use of the Sullivan reading materials. 
Consultants were then provided to go into the classrooms and assist the 
teachers for as many days or weeks as necessary. An important part of the del, 
program is the involvement of the community by providing an explanation of 

the program to the parents through meetings and packets of literature. 

Project READ is a structural linguistic approach to reading authored by 

Dr. William Sullivan and applies the principles of individualization and 
flexibility to the city's most pressing educational problem. 
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PREFACE 


The Board of Education on April 1, 1971 in a 
letter to the Superintendent requested, in part, that he 
submit to the Board his proposed plans and calendar for 
the implementation of the Academic Achievement Project. 
Such proposed plans and steps were to be submitted in 
a manner that provided as much specificity as possible. 


_ This Report of the Superintendent to the Board of 
Education is submitted as a comprehensive response to 


the Board's request. It responds as professionally as 
possible to the cogent questions raised by the Board. 

It should also demonstrate the commitment to implementation 
of the Academic Achievement Project, presenting as it 

does clear evidence that plans have been carefully 
formulated and schedules for implementation of various 
components of the Project have been established in a 
concerted move, by all school personnel, to deliver to 

this community quality education. 
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CHAPTER I 


SUPERINTENDENT'S STATEMENT ON 
THE ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT PROJECT 


Introduction 


The Board of Education with its official adoption of the 
Design for Academic Achievement revitalized the hopes of a signif- 
icant segment of the District of Columbia community. Its action 
presented the Superintendent with a mandate to uproot those elements 
in the operation of the public schools that serve to impede or 
prevent the attainment of quality education. In essence, the 
Design is a rationale for the commitment of the resources of the 
District of Columbia Public Schools to the task of raising the 
academic achievement levels of students, specifically in reading 
and mathematics, by marshalling and organizing the staffs of the 
schools and increasing the scope and frequency of the community's 
involvement in school affairs. 


It is no exaggeration then to state that the preeminent task 
confronting the Public Schools of the District of Columbia -- judged 
in terms of the expectations of the Board of Education and the 
general public and the priority established by the Superintendent -- 
is the effective implementation of the Design for Academic Achieve- 
ment. The Design does not present specificity in terms of how its 
advocated elements are to be accomplished. Rather, it leaves most 
of the practical and operational aspects of its implementation to 
be developed by school personnel. 


Accountability 
The concept of accountability has many levels of meaning, depend- 


ing on where in the structure of a large school system attention is 
focused. When accountability is applied to the individual school 
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unit, it embraces these general principles: 


The professional staff of a school should be held 
collectively responsible for knowing as much as 
possible about the intellectual, personal, and 
social development of the pupils in its charge 

and about the conditions and educational services 
which may be facilitating or impeding the students’ 
development. 


. The Board of Education and the Superintendent have 
the responsibility to previde the means and technical 
assistance by which the staff of each school can 
acquire, interpret and use the informatien necessary 
for carrying out its functions. 


The Board of Education and the general public are correct in 
holding teachers and administrators accountable for the solution 
of those factors which within their province impede learning. 
Those impediments to quality education which can be removed by 
good teaching and effective administration must be removed. 
Teachers and administrators are also correct in seeking to have 
those educational programs which they must implement disciplined 
by the principles of conceptual validity and operational feasibility. 


Modifications 


On the basis of the application of the principles of concep- 
tual validity and operational feasibility to the components advocated 
in the Design for Academic Achievement, most of the components have 
been implemented and have either reached operational status or are 
rapidly approaching it. Modifications in some of the components 
have been made and others are proposed, but they are geared to 
strengthening the components and improving their potential to 
eliminate massive retardation in the acquisition of the basic 
skills in reading and mathematics. 


The proposed differentiated staffing called for in the 
Design is conceptually sound. It takes proper account of the 
range of differences in teaching ability and seeks to give 
appropriate recognition to degrees of teaching talent. Of equal 
importance is the idea of having teachers of demonstrated superior 
ability work with less experienced, less adequately prepared 
teachers to help them become more effective. 
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Difficulties arise, however, in trying to apply the concept 
to the realities of present teacher classification and promotion 
policies and practices. Since it would have a profound impact 
on such historically entrenched policies and practices, and since 
it would alter radically the peer relationships of teachers, dif- 
ferentiated staffing should appropriately be submitted as an 
agenda item in the collective bargaining process between the 
Board of Education and the Washington Teachers Union. To intro- 
duce or not to introduce differentiated staffing into the school 
system should not hinge on a unilateral decision of the adminis- 
tration. 


Seeing the values of differentiated staffing, the Superinten- 
dent plans to recommend to the Board the establishment of a position 
of Distinguished Teacher. In addition to the values noted above, 
such a Distinguished Teacher position would enhance the ability of 
the school system to recruit and retain able personnel by offering 
opportunities for promotion to classroom teachers without their 
having to leave classroom teaching. But until the question has 
been satisfactorily resolved between the Board and the Union through 
negotiation, the administration proposes to delay action on the 
Design's recommendation to move to differentiated staffing. 


The Goal 


The efforts of all school personnel shall be directed to the 
pursuit of academic excellence in a manner predicated on the firm 
belief that all normal children can learn and can reach acceptable 
standards of achievement. The elimination of deficiencies in the 
basic skills of reading and mathematics stands as the most critical 
professional obligation facing all school personnel. The fulfill- 
ment of this commitment will be realized only when the following 
goal is achieved: 


Normal students enrolled in the public schools 
of the District of Columbia shall be taught with 
respect for their individual differences and shall 
acquire the basic skills in reading and mathematics 
at a rate consistent with the achievement levels 
reflected on a normal distribution curve of achieve- 
ment. 
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Mobilization and Implementation 


In an educational endeavor as comprehensive as the Academic 
Achievement Project, mobilization and implementation are concurrent 
processes. Mobilization represents the efforts of school personnel 
to make a component or several components operational. Many of the 
components of the AAP, however, because of the scope of their com- 
plexity and application, cannot be implemented simultaneously with 
other less demanding components of the AAP. The activities of 
mobilization, which have been and continue to be in process, should 
be regarded as interim and integral moves in the implementation of 
the essential components of the Project. Mobilization and imple- 
mentation may thus be said to operate "in tandem," i.e., they are 
occurring simultaneously rather than as separate, discrete, chron- 
ological events. 


Thrust of Implementation 


The thrust of the implementation of the Academic Achievement 
Project is twofold: it must (1) move toward the development of 
more effective teaching procedures, curricular guidelines, in- 
novative instructional materials and media, and facilitating admin- 
istrative supports, and (2) simultaneously move toward the improve- 
ment of classroom management and instruction. An enthusiastic and 
collective effort in these areas should result in the attainment 
of our primary goal: to elevate the academic performance of 
District of Columbia public school children by increasing their 
reading, oral and written and mathematical skills. 


The Commitment 


All school operations must, without equivocation, be directed 
toward the elimination of deficiencies in the acquisition of the 
basic skills in reading and mathematics. Principals and teachers 
are to concentrate on the application of their expertise in a manner 
that reveals a high level of professionalism and a concerted pursuit 
of quality education. 


The primary responsibility for the development of curricular 
materials, instructional procedures and staff development activities 
geared to meet system-wide demands is appropriately assigned to 
the Division of Instruction. The responsibility for implemen- 
tation of the various related aspects of the Academic Achievement 
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Project is assigned to specific departments within the school 
system which have the long-term responsibility for such basic 
purposes. The various special committees established as part of 
the innovative effort shall continue to serve the specific func- 
tions for which they were originated. 


General Assumptions 


The Design advances several fundamentally sound assumptions 
to provide a broad psychological and sociological rationale. 
These assumptions are as follows: 


. The present level of academic retardation 
is the result of a number of complex de- 
terminants such as, for example, cultural 
and racial inequities. 


. Discrimination and injustice “converge 
upon, dominate, and are reflected in the 
atmosphere of the schools and classrooms." 


"Lower status schools tend to replicate 
the status distinctions of the larger so- 
ciety." 


Academic retardation of children in lower 
status schools reflects not general "cul- 
tural deprivation" but school neglect. 


To these should be added the assumption that quality can 
be ascribed only to educational outputs which contribute demon- 
strably to the intellectual and psychological preparation of the 
individual for effective participation in society. Although 
our schools may not, or perhaps cannot, alter the negative social 
and economic forces pressing upon them, they must improve the 


learning environment that is provided within the schools so as 
to overcome the extraordinary influence of these forces. 


Operational Assumptions 


Advocated educational programs enhance their chances for 
successful implementation and the attainment of their desired 
goals when they operate from conceptually valid assumptions. 
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The fundamental premises undergirding the approach to implemen- 
tation of the Academic Achievement Project are the following: 


. A normal child will learn if properly stimulated 
and taught. 


. The vast majority of the students in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia are normal. 


. Groups of normal children properly stimulated 
and taught will display individual learning 
differences as shown by a normal distribution 
curve for achievement. 


. Effective teaching and good administrative 
practices can and do make a difference in 
the achievement levels attained by students. 

. Teachers and administrators should be held 
accountable for the provision of the degree 
of quality services that are reasonably with- 
in the capacity of teachers and administra- 
tors. 


It is strongly asserted that the essentials of quality education 
are: 


- high expectations of teachers and adminis- 
trators for students 


- high expectations of students for themselves 
. effective teaching and administrative practices 
- intelligent supervision of instruction 


regular evaluation of student and professional 
per formance 


. reinforcement of strengths 


systematic and specifically defined, 
sequentially developed curricula 


broad community understanding and 
participation 
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Oral and Written Commmication 


Listening, speaking, reading, and writing are the inextricably 
interwoven language arts--often also called the comaunieations skills. 
Because they are the means of expressing and receiving ideas and 
emotions, it is essential that all students master then. 


Although the emphasis of this year's Academic Achievement Pro- 
ject appears to be on reading alone, it is necessary that there be 
a clear understanding that reading skill is based upon language 
acquisition and development; that reading enjoyment is based upon 
early involvement with listening to stories, rhymes, poetry, con- 
versation, and music. 


After listening and speaking, begun before school, come read- 
ing and writing, which are usually introduced in the school. Read- 
ing and writing, however, are based upon listening and speaking, and 
the schools must accept the responsibility for developing skill: in 
all four of these essential and inseparable commmications skills. 


Teaching of Standard English 


In the District of Columbia the language of students is often 
nonstandard, reflecting the diversity of their backgrounds. In 
addition, some students speak Spanish and other languages. This 
diversity must be understood and accepted, since language diver- 
gencies will exist as long as people reflect different life styles. 
This is not to say, however, that standard English should not be 
taught. 


Academic achievement in all content fields requires mastery 
of the standard English accepted and used by the educated segment 
of any commmity. Our schools must learn new ways to motivate 
students so that they can add standard English to their repertory 
of skills. 


Competition 


Competition can be an important incentive for student learn- 
ing and a means for rewarding those who are successful. The debate 
arises from the difficulty of establishing competition which offers 
equal opportunity for all students to be successful and from the 
difficulty of keeping competitive motives from becoming so paramount 
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in the life of the student that he fails to gain satisfaction 

from the love of learning or from the effective use of what he 

has learned. These concerns certainly do not negate the impor- 
tance of nor minimize the possible positive effects of competition, 
but they do clearly indicate that caution must be exercised in 

the use of competition. Thus, in the development of instructional 
plans, teachers and administrators must seek to develop policies 

to ensure the constructive use of competition and other positive 
incentives. 


Summary 


The plotting of a course of action for reaching an organiza- 
tional goal is an extremely intricate proceeding, especially so 
when that goal is to somehow modify intellectual behavior, i.e., 
to promote learning. This is the primary task every educational 
institution sets for itself, and an educational institution should 
move intelligently, economically (in terms of time, energy, human 
and fiscal resources) and inevitably towards its fulfillment. 


Implementation of the Academic Achievement Project imposes 
some very exacting requirements. It has activated a number of 
imposing challenges: How to arrange individuals and materials 
into the most productive administrative formula. How to retool 
professional skills and introduce new ones. How to elicit and 
organize broad community participation in and support of school 
programs. How to measure learning increments with some degree 
of precision (with due regard to test appropriateness, validity 
and reliability). How to remediate the deficiencies revealed 
by the test instruments. How to encourage all school personnel 
to discover the intrinsic rewards of the educational process 
and how to apply extrinsic rewards equitably. 


The mobilization effort has been one of meeting these afore- 
mentioned challenges simultaneously with implementing practicable, 
coordinated instructional and non-instructional supports that will 
culminate in teachers teaching, administrators administratin » and 
Students learning. For only to the extent that the schools really 
do indeed educate students do they satisfy the legitimate expectations 
of the community and justify their existence as one of our most 
indispensable and cherished of social institutions. 
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The matters related to the Academic Achievement Project which 
have been presented to the Board of Education in thie May 5th 
Superintendent's Report should clearly establish the following 
with regard to its implementation: 


- Goal of AAP: All school personnel are directed to the 
pursuit of academic excellence by seeking the elimina- 
tion of deficiencies by normal students in the acquisition 
of basic skills in reading and mathematics. This goal 
is achieved only when normal students display indivi- 
dual differences as revealed by a normal distribution 
curve for measuring achievement. 


- Mobilization and Implementation: Mobilization and imple- 


mentation are concurrent processes. The process of mobi- 
lization embraces the development of effective teaching 
procedures, instructional materials, and other supports. 


- Role Expectations: Specific role expectations are estab- 
lished for teachers, principals and other administrators 
as they relate to the implementation of the AAP. Account- 
ability is attached to each role and self-monitoring is 
encouraged. 


- Staff Development: A comprehensive program of staff 
development has been initiated. This program is geared 
to meet the specific needs of school personnel so that 
they can cope more successfully with the critical com- 
ponents of the Academic Achievement Project. 


- Instructional Supports: The proposed reorganization 
of administrative and instructional services of the 


system is geared to bringing such services more directly 
and effectively to the assistance of teachers and 
administrators assigned to school units. 


. Mobilization Teams: Mobilization Teams in reading and 
mathematics have been formed in all schools under the 
AAP. Steps are now being taken to broaden the scope 
and effectiveness of the Mobilization Teams by making 
them a more integral part of the process of improving 
instruction at the local school level. 
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- Tutorial Services: The Tutorial Program reinforces 
regular classroom instruction by offering enrichment 
and individual attention to students who have demon- 
strated need for assistance in reading and mathematics. 


- University Liaison: The major universities and colleges 
in the area have established a working relationship with 
the school system for the purposes of establishing a bank 
of consultants for the system; establishing workshops in 
curriculum development, upgrading the proficiency of 
teachers in their respective disciplines, and expanding 
tutorial assistance. 


Parental and Community Involvement: The goal is to have 

in every school an effective representative community 
Structure which can provide opportunities for the community 
to participate appropriately in the conduct of school 
affairs. Also, parents and other adults are being actively 
recruited for service to the schools as instructional aides 
and tutors. 


Homework Centers Many elementary and all junior high schools 
have homework centers. Operated during and after school and 
on Saturdays, the centers are staffed by volunteer personnel 
including tutors, teachers, counselors and parents. 


Teaching of Standard English: Academic achievement in 


all content fields requires mastery of the standard 
English accepted and used by the educated segment of 
any community. Our schools must learn new ways to 
motivate students so that they can add standard English 
to their repertory of language skills. 


Oral and Written Communication: The emphasis of the AAP 
1s not solely on reading and mathematics. Listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing are the inextricably inter- 
wover language arts. 


Heterogeneous Grouping: The concept of heterogeneous 


grouping is the best approach to grouping students for 
instruction. It igs applied in the District's public 
schools with an equal emphasis on maintaining the 
integrity of the concept and providing an equitable 
placement of students for instruction in the various 
classrooms. 
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. Minimum Floors in Reading and Mathematics: Minimum floors in 
reading and mathematics have been developed and serve to 


establish a point of reference for performance expectations 
for students at a given level. 


. Pupil Promotion: The proposed promotion practice for the 
school year 1971-72 is that students will be retained if 
they fail to achieve the minimum floors, at critical grade 
periods 3, 6, and 9. Diagnostic and prescriptive help 
will be given students who continually fail to realize 
the minimum floors in mathematics and reading. 


Testing: The fundamental purpose of achievement testing 
in schools is to provide educators with information on 
which to base decisions about educational strategies. 


. Competition: Competition can be an important incentive 
for student learning if utilized appropriately. Thus, 
in the development of instructional plans teachers and 
administrators are to seek ways and means to ensure the 
constructive use of competition and other positive incen- 
tives. 


. Assessment of the Project: The overall assessmant of the 
AAP is the responsibility assigned to the Department of 


Research and Evaluation. Assessment teams will conduct 
bi-annual assessments of the degree to which the components 
of the AAP are being implemented in the schools. Also, 
Assistant Superintendents, principals, and teachers will 
conduct periodic assessments of their respective respon- 
sibilities to the implementation of the AAP. 


CHAPTER II 


EXPECTATIONS ESTABLISHED FOR TEACHERS AND 
ADMINISTRATORS IN THE IMPLEMENTATION 
OF THE ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT PROJECT 


The effective continuation of the Academic Achievement Project 
makes it essential that we establish the roles of three key cate- 
gories of area school personnel - Area Assistant Superintendents, 
principals and teachers. 


The Area Assistant Superintendent shall assume the following 
responsibilities: 


. Provide the overall supervision of and assistance to the 
implementation of the goals and components of the Academic 
Achievement Project 


. Make certain that Reading and Mathematics Mobilization Teams 
are created in each elementary and junior high school in his 
region, and that they perform effectively those tasks for 
which they were established 


. Make certain that opportunities for planning and implementa- 
tion of programs by the Mobilization Teams are provided at 
each school level 


. Make certain that principals have teachers on each grade lieve! 
in each building using the minimum floors in reading and 
mathematics as a basis for their instructional programs, and 
for the assessment of student progress in mathematics and 
reading 


. Make certain emphasis is placed on the teaching of standard 
English in the region 


. Provide supportive services to each teacher through the use 
of supervisory and supportive staff assigned to the area 


. Provide opportunities for staff development projects which 
will train teachers in behavioral development, diagnosis, 
and remediation of learning problems 
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Seek cooperation of universities and teacher-training 
institutions in providing programs which will improve 
teacher performances 


Make certain that in the selection of personnel such as 
teachers, paraprofessionals and supervisory staff the 
qualities needed for the successful implementation of the 
Academic Achievement Project are considered 


Conduct a minimum of two staff meetings per month with 
all of the principals assigned to the region 


Meet individually with principals in order to give them 
more direct and personal assistance 


Make certain that effective tutoring programs are established 
in each school in the area 


Establish for the area tutoring and homework centers in each 
school 


Provide training programs for those parents and students 
who will participate in the resource centers 


Determine the effectiveness of the regional educational 
Drograms in terms of measurable improvements in student 
progress as defined by the Academic Achievement Project 
Produce charts, diagrams, and profiles which record 
educational achievement by grade levels within buildings, 
parental and community involvement, university assistance, 
and innovative programs by local schools 

Conduct quarterly educational audits of the complete 
operational status of the area schools in regard to the 
Academic Achievement Project, including the following: 


a. Academic achievement in reading and mathematics 
skills 


b. Special programs 
c. In-service training 
d. MOBE team activities 


e. Effective use of support personnel 
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f. Curriculum development 
g. Receipt and distribution of equipment and supplies 
h. Tutoring services and Homework Centers 
i. University support 
j. Health services 
. Conduct appropriate on-site visitations to all local school 
units within the region in order to review the instructional 


needs of teachers, administrators, students, and parents 


- Prepare a thorough annual report for presentation to the 
Superintendent 


The role of the principal is to provide effective leadership, so 
as to create the means for children to become effective learners and 
for counteracting environmental deficiencies: 


. Provide educational leadership in the interpretation and 
improvement of curriculum as it applies to the Academic 
Achievement Project 


. Involve teachers in program planning and evaluating the 
quality of teaching 


. Maintain high expectations of teachers and regular diagnostic 
assessment of pupil performance 


. Make regular classroom visits to assess pupil performance as 
well as teaching techniques 


. Supervise preparation, procurement and distribution of instruc- 
tional materials 


. Initiate a tutorial program 
. Coordinate Non-Educational Impediments Program 
. Coordinate school services and programs 


. Stimulate professional growth of the staff 
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- Develop and improve community relations 
- Evaluate the effectiveness of the educational program 


The role of the teacher is to facilitate improvement of skills 
that will upgrade children's academic achievement in the areas of 
reading and mathematics: 


- Utilize the Sequential Inventory of Reading Skills and 
Specific Objectives for Pupils’ Performance in Mathematics, 
1-9 


- Develop individual profiles of children charting progress 
in skill in reading and mathematics (child); diagnose each — 
child's learning needs in reading and mathematics and project 
goals for each child 


- Develop (a) class profiles which indicate overall level of 
class in reading and mathematics, (b) projections of class 
goals in reading and mathematics achievement 


- Group children for instructional purposes within class based 
on common learning needs and for each group project reading 
and math goals 


- Interpret tests to parents; discuss with parents child's 
specific learning needs in reading and mathematics; indi- 
cate projections of child's mathematics and reading goals 
over period in question; suggest possible home helps parents 
could give child 


- Correlate minimum floors and diagnose learning needs of the 
class with existing curriculum materials 


- Feed data in regard to children's needs to principal and 
other building colleagues 


- Request - receive materials relevant to needs of class 
as evidenced by test results and minimum floors 


- Conduct self assessment in terms of the classes’ specific 
learning needs in order to request assistance as required 


- Meet with MOBE Team and building colleagues to plan class- 
room experience 
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Organize and conduct classroom experiences so that each 
child has the opportunity to achieve, to build on minimum 
floors, and develop skills to the best of his ability 


Periodically re-diagnose mathematics and reading-learning 
needs of children to keep projections and lessons current 


with progress 


Inform parents regularly of child's progress in terms of 
projections and minimum floors 


Implement policy set by central office on heterogeneous 
grouping 


Utilize tutorial services that have been made available 
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CHAPTER III 


THE MODEL CLASSROOM IN THE 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT PROJECT 


The efforts of school personnel in the implementation 
of the Academic Achievement Project are directed to establish- 
ing the "Model Classroom" as the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in the District's schools. This model for classroom 
organization and operation is characterized by the best 
application of the Project's essential components. 


- Minimum floors are used effectively as the basis for 
instruction in reading and mathematics 


- Learning experiences established for students are 
prescribed in accordance with students' performance 


on minimum floors 


Lesson plans and the actual lesson of the teacher reflect 
the application of the minimum floors as instructional guides 


- Teacher made and pupil made instructional materials geared 
to the minimum floors are used frequently by students 


- Re-diagnosing in reading and mathematics is accomplished 
periodically by the teachers in order to keep projections 


and lessons current with progress 


. High standards of expectations are communicated to students 
and parents 


. Normal students are successfully mastering the minimum floors 
for their respective levels 


. Functional learning centers are set up for students’ use 
in skill development, and instructional materials conducive 
to learning are in evidence 
Students are working individually and in groups 

. Standard English is taught and used in the classroom 


. Data on students' needs are communicated to the principal 
and other building colleagues 
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Teacher requests and receives instructional materials 
relevant to needs of the class 


Teacher makes self assessment in terms of the students' 
needs and requests support and assistance as required 


Reading methods and materials developed by the MOBE team 
are used to meet the learning needs of each individual student 


Skills in oral and written communication are systematically 
developed 


Sequential Inventory of Reading Skills and 
Specific Objectives for Pupils' Performance 


in Mathematics are utilized 


Student profiles are maintained by the teacher 
and are used to record both the progress and 
needs of students 


Class profiles, which indicate overall level of the 

progress of students in reading and mathematics, 

are accurately maintained and conspicuously displayed 

in a dimension easily interpreted by pupils, administrators, 
and parents 


Students are grouped heterogeneously for 
instruction 


Tests are used diagnostically and are administered systemati- 
cally by the’ teacher 


Test results are interpreted to parents 


Teacher meets with members of the Mobilization Team to 
coordinate the overall instructional program 


Students are tutoring their peers 


Adult tutors are serving as an integral part of the overall 
process of instruction 


Visitations by parents are occurring and parents are always 
welcome 
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. Teacher is effectively involved in a variety of staff 
development activities both as a contributor and a 
receiver 


It is fair to say that some of these activities are occurring 
in classrooms across the city. It is the goal of the Superintendent 
that by the close of next school year, 1971-72, 90% of our classrooms 
will be functioning at the level of criteria established for the 
"Model Classroom.'' This is an ambitious goal, but the Academic Achieve- 
ment Project mandates that we strive for the maximum in our efforts 
to produce dramatic achievement gains in reading and mathematics. 
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CHAPTER IV 


INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORTS FOR THE 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT PROJECT 


The delivery of support services at the local school level 
is one of the major elements upon which the successful upgrading 
of the educational achievement of all students is based. Many of 
these services will be located within the school; others will 
emanate from regional and/or central offices. Instructional 
support services which have been developed are as follows: 


Tutorial Services 


The tutorial services are intended to supplement the efforts 
of the classroom teacher in raising reading and mathematics levels. 
Largely dependent upon the voluntary assistance of parents, stu- 
dents, former teachers and other retired persons as tutors, a 
number of tutorial activities are being employed to reinforce 
classroom learning according to the individual needs of students. 
Students will work with other students; teachers will have more 
time to individualize instruction; and parents can help their 
own and other youngsters learn to read and to compute. 


Homework Centers 


Homework centers are in most elementary schoolsand in all 
junior high schools. 


These centers are operated during and after school and are 
conducted by volunteer staff personnel including tutors, teachers, 


counselors, and parents. 


Quiet places set aside for study, the centers provide adult 
assistance for students. 
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Staff Development 


A hallmark of professionalism is the continuing self- 
assessment and improvement of one's special competencies, the 
desire to keep abreast of new techniques, new knowledge and new 
expertise. Staff development activities for educational personnel 
are based, additionally, on diagnosed pupil needs and the varying 
degrees of instructional skills of such personnel to meet those 
needs. Particular emphasis is placed on the techniques of teaching 
reading and mathematics, at all administrative and supervisory 
levels. 


Higher Education 


The Office of College and University Affairs provides a 
supportive resource for implementation of the Academic Achievement 
Project through the Department of Instruction. 


Instructional Guides and Materials 


The selection and development of instructional guides and 
materials are critical activities. Such materials are designed 
to be initially and continuously stimulating, with specific 
orientation toward the sequential development of reading and math- 
ematical skills. 


From the classroom teacher to the staff of the Division of 
Instruction, efforts will be coordinated for the development of 
such guides. 


Instructional support services which will be developed are 
as follows: 


Assessment Teams 


The Assessment Teams shall operate under the direct super- 
vision of the Deputy Superintendent. These teams will be devel- 
oped from the ranks of Area Assistant Superintendents, principals, 
assistant principals, and MOBE team representatives. Appointed 
by the Deputy Superintendent, members of an Assessment Team will 
conduct an annual assessment of the degree to which actual 
components of the Academic Achievement Project are being implemen- 
ted at the local school level. 
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Assistance Teams 


Operating from the Division of Instruction, the Assistance 
Team will move into a building upon call of either the Assessment 
Team or the building concerned. Together with the building staff, 
they will jointly: 


. analyze assessment findings 
plan priorities for improvement and set objectives 
. initiate action programs, and 


evaluate progress toward objectives and set new objectives 
upon which the building staff will continue work. 


The Assistance Team will work intensively in one building at 
a time until steps toward improvement are achieved. It will plan 
spaced follow-up activities to support the continuing work of the 
building itself. 


Peer Administrators Consulting in Education (PACE) 


A support group to be called Peer Administrators Consulting 
in Education (PACE) will be established to upgrade the quality of 
administration on the local school level, to provide support for 
new and/or inexperienced principals, and to help administrators 
develop as instructional leaders. 


The major objective of PACE will be to provide peer consul- 
tant services for principals. Using its own experience, training, 
and insight, the group will aid principals in developing their own 
capabilities. 


The Curriculum Council 


A K-12 Curriculum Council of supervising directors in the 
several instructional areas will be the core of the department. 
As individual specialists, these directors will provide a resource 
to the regional instructional supervisors in the planning and 
development of improved patterns of instruction. They will be 
responsible for coordinating the preparation of city-wide curricu- 
lum guides and standards where appropriate. Working together 
as an interdisciplinary team, they will review and plan methods 
of strengthening the pattern of instruction city-wide. While 
special pilot programs and innovative developments will be carried 
on within individual regions, the Curriculum Council will work to 


pre 


stimulate and support these efforts, and to encourage their adop- 
tion city-wide when proven effective through evaluation. (The 
Associate Superintendent will serve as chairman of the Council.) 
WAE Teacher Funds are currently available for teacher partici- 
pation in city-wide curriculum and staff development planning. 


Instructional Resource Centers 


It is proposed that Instructional Resource Centers in each 
region be developed so that students who continually experience 
massive retardation in realizing the minimum goals in mathematics 
and reading can be diagnostically and prescriptively treated at 
various levels to bring them up to grade level, if they are 
normal, in a phenomenally short period of time (6 weeks). 


CHAPTER V 


NON-INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORTS FOR 
THE ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT PROJECT 


Non-Instructional Supports 


The entire area on non-instructional services has been carefully 
scrutinized; and after thorough examination a number of significant 
changes have been made which will, in our opinion, materially assist 
in improving the learning environment. 


The major change will be the assignment of area business managers. 
The business manager will be in charge of budgeting, finance, pur- 
chasing, management of the building, securing and scheduling sub- 
stitutes for staff development. 


Health 


The D. C. Public School System does not directly control the 
health services furnished children; this service is furnished by 
private agencies or the D. C. Department of Human Resources. 


Currently all medical resources available to the system are 
being used. In the immediate future, two pilot programs involving 
the Office of College Affairs will begin: 


. one with Children's Hospital Center, under the 
auspices of George Washington University Medical 
Center; 


. one with Freedman's Hospital, under the auspices of 
Howard University Medical School. 


The public schools in the areas of the two (2) hospitals will be 
involved in the pilot project. 


Food 
Through our expanded feeding program, we estimate that the 


increase in the number of free breakfasts and lunches served to 
students this year will be 3,400,000 meals. 
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Over the summer, we will again re-examine the criteria used by 
the schoois for determining eligibility for free meals. 


Clothing 


Presently, 30 schools are operating individual school clothing 
centers in an attempt to meet the needs of their students. A number 
of schools are in the process of establishing such centers. 


An additional Clothing Center will be opened at Cardozo High 
School in September. This Center, which is financed out of Title I 
funds, is in addition to the one presently in operation at the 
school. 


Textbooks 


Principals have completed ordering textbooks for the coming 
School year, and by July 1st all textbook orders will have been 
processed through the Business Office and should be in the schools 
prior to the opening of school. In the event a company fails to 
deliver books to a particular school and the school notifies the 
Business Office, the Business Office will telephone the publisher 
in an effort to expedite the delivery. 


Supplies 


There has been developed a list of RED LINE items, basic 
supplies, which will be delivered to all schools prior to the 
opening of school. In additon, the HOT LINE (the emergency 
delivery system) will be in operation and principals may, after 
making a telephone call to the warehouse, go or send to the Adams 
Place warehouse to pick up emergency orders. 


The capacity to handle Supplies has increased with the addition 
of six people in the warehouse, the installation of a computer 
terminal which connects to the GSA warehouse, an improved transport- 
ation system, and more "direct to the building" delivery of 
Suppiies, 


Equipment 


For the first time in many years, principals have the right to 
select and order the equipment needed in their schools. Funds are 
allocated to the schools on a per pupil basis, which school personnel 
can spend for equipment they consider necessary for the operation 
of the educational program, 
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Transportation 


Buses will be available to transport children from overcrowded 
to undercrowded schools. During the school day, these same buses 
will be utilized to transport children for enrichment activities. 


Custodial Services 


The problems connected with building cleanliness may become 
minimal because of improved repair services, the custodial training 
program, the development of a better custodial supply system, the 
purchase of 400 trash containers, the expanded use of trash com- 
pactors, and the beginnings of a substitute custodial program. 


Repairs 


Our capacity to respond to repairs has increased during this 
past year, largely due to the monthly visit to all schools by the 
Pilot Squad which handles most minor repairs. It thus frees the 
D. C. Repair Shop crews or contractors to do the major work. In 
addition, the Flying Squad has proven most valuable in handling 
emergency requests. 


Procurement and Delivery of Supplies 


This year has seen an improvement in the delivery of supplies 
into the classroom because of the following major steps taken by 
the Business Department: 


. Introduced single line requisitions as opposed to 
multiple requisitioning. This method provides for a 
more rapid delivery of individual items. 


- Introduced an inventory-control system which, for the 
first time, permits the schools to identify continuing 
supply needs on a programmed basis. Once the system 
is installed in the schools, they will know when to 
order and what to order for maintenance of their basic 
supply needs. This ensures that all schools' basic 
needs (bread and butter items) will be met in September, 


. Established a system for ordering textbooks based on 
a computer consolidation serving as the direct order 
to the contractor. This system eliminates purchase 
order typing. 
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CHAPTER VI 


STAFF DEVELOPMENT: 
NEEDS, PRIORITIES AND PROCESSES 


Implicit in the implementation of the Academic Achievement 
Project are twelve PRIORITY AREAS for staff development. These 
twelve areas are not intended to be all-inclusive nor to imply 
that each person should participate in all of the identified 
activities. The areas have been organized into four groupings: 

(1) Administrators/Supervisors; (2) Teachers; (3) Joint Activities- 
Administrators/Supervisors and Teachers; (4) Processes 


Administrators/Supervisors 


Preparing supervisors and principals to cope 
more successfully with the implementation of 
the critical elements of the Academic Achieve- 
ment Project 


. Development and application of an orientation 
and training program for principals and assistant 
principals 


Sensitizing administrators/supervisors to create 
an atmosphere in which teachers feel free to 


explore alternate strategies in teaching 


Development of a training program to improve the 
managerial aspects of the conduct of school affairs 
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Teachers 


. Preparing a cadre of teachers who can serve as 
group leaders for other teachers in a staff develop- 
ment role in order to increase significantly the 
number of school personnel who are capable of giv- 
ing expert assistance to the advancement of the 
critical elements of the AAP 


. General upgrading of expertise of teachers in the 
area of reading, writing, and oral communications, 


and in the area of mathematics 


- Providing continuing intensive support for beginning 
teachers in their first three years 


Joint Activities - Administrators/Supervisors and Teachers 
- Providing direct assistance to classroom teachers 
and principals in the fulfillment of and _ resolu- 
tion of their responsibilities to the following 
areas: 
a. development of instructional materials 
geared to the minimum floors and se- 


quential inventory of skills 


b. development of diagnostic skills and 
materials 


Cc. organization of heterogeneous grouping 

d. instruction for multi-level groupings 

e. utilization of mobilization teams 

f. administration and interpretation of tests 
g- development of tutorial programs 


h. utilization of paraprofessionals, volunteers, 
Etc. 
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- Developing instructional guides to be used by 
classroom teachers for each subject area housed 
in the Division of Instruction 


- Developing a brochure by each department in the 
school system outlining its specific functions 
and support services 


- Developing specific teams of specialists such as 
mobilization teams, peer support teams, assistance 
teams, assessment teams, etc. 


. Developing an orientation program to acquaint all 
school personnel with the educational implications 
and the procedural essentials of reorganization of 
administrative and instructional services in the 
school system 


. Developing a program of orientation by each DIVISION 
(Personnel, Business Administration, etc.) and 
unattached departments in the school system for 
participation by principals and teachers 


Processes 


Wherever possible, the basic pattern for staff develop- 
ment activities should provide for a multiplier effect and for 
follow-up on a one-to-one basis or with "team'' assistance. In 
general, staff development activities will include the following 
basic patterns: 


. On-site local school in-service activities under 
the leadership of school administrators; local 
school staffs to implement on-going in-service 
activities. 


. Cross-school in-service activities. Cross-school 
workshops are initiated on a continuing basis 
through the year to meet evolving in-service needs 
and maximize local school strengths. 


. Regional workshops for professional and paraprofes- 
sional personnel. Regional workshops will be 
responsive to the needs of local school staff, 
pupils, and the community within which they are 
located. 
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Major consideration is given to the attainment of 
appropriate knowledges and skills to allow for 
effective program implementation at the local school 
level. 


- Leadership training activities are to strengthen and 
sharpen the skills of administrators and teachers 
who function in leadership roles. 


a. Summer Institute has been designed as a 
Leadership and Skills Workshop for 250 
teachers and administrators. 


@ 
b. Thirty-five teachers will participate in 
a Leadership Seminar, ''Strategy for Change 
in the School," conducted cooperatively 
between the D. C. Public Schools and George 
Washington University. 


c. More than fifty supervisory personnel will 
participate in a two and one-half day 
conference to appraise the role of the 
supervisor in the '70's. 


CHAPTER VII 


ASSESSMENT OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 


The fundamental purpose of achievement testing in schools is 
to provide educators with information on which to base decisions 
about educational strategies. The kinds of decisions that need to 
be made should therefore determine the kinds of testing that are 
undertaken. In large city school systems today, there are at least 
two major kinds of decisions: decisions that are related to system- 
wide policy, and decisions that shape classroom management. These 
two major decision areas require distinctly different kinds of test- 
ing strategies. In the case of system-wide decisions, test results 
are appropriately brought to bear on such issues as accountability 
and the grouping of students for instruction. Im the case of class- 
room decisions, test results should aid the teacher in determining 
where each child stands with respect to the goals of instruction 
and in establishing individualized schemes of instruction. 


There has been increased attention to criterion-referenced 
measurements which relate test performance to absolute standards 
(minimum skill expectancies) rather than to the performance of 
others. 


Criterion-referenced measures are those which are used to 
ascertain an individual's progress with respect to some criterion, 
i.e., performance standard. It is because the individual is com- 
pared with some established criterion, rather than other individuals, 
that these measures are described as criterion-referenced. The 
meaningfulness of an individual score is not dependent on comparison 
torothers: 


Norm-referenced measures are those which are 
used to ascertain an individual's performance in relation- 
ship to the performance of other individuals on the same 
measuring device. The meaningfulness of the individual 
score emerges from the comparison. It is because the 
individual is compared with some normative group that such 
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measures are described as norm-referenced. Most standardized 
tests of achievement or intellectual ability can be classi- 
fied as norm-reference measures. Ly, 


Criterion-referenced items represent a set of situations which 
a student should deal with correctly if he is to demonstrate pro- 
ficiency in the desired skill. We have called these expectancies 
minimum floors, representing the basic reading and mathematics skill 
expectancies cumulative at certain levels where promotion is considered 
critical, i.e., grade 3, 6 on the elementary level. These minimal 
floors and objectives are then to be used as a basis for the develop- 
ment of specific test items, which collectively constitute a criterion- 
referenced assessment tool. 


It is not reasonable to expect a school system to itemize and 
finalize a comprehensive set of objectives and to construct criterion- 
referenced measures related to minimum floors without some refinement 
over time of the minimal floors that have been originally proposed. 
Empirical indices of what should be "minimum" is needed from the 
instructional staff, and as these refinements are brought to light, 
changes should be effected in curriculum expectations and in assess- 
ment devices. In other words, the intent would be to make the tasks 
students are expected to perform (minimum skill expectancies) con- 
gruent with curriculum objectives and criterion-referenced asses- 
ment, The emphasis on proficiency, at least at the minimum floor 
level forces the school staff to focus on both instructional process 
and the outcomes of instruction, rather than on process alone. 


Determining proficiency standards or minimum floors is to a 
large extent arbitrary. Whether a student's performance is good 
enough to permit him to begin instruction (promotion) in new skills 
is a matter of professional judgment based on minimal expectancies, 
assessment data, and a complex of other factors. For this reason 
each pupil requires a separate judgment. 


When a school system is committed to improving the achievement 
level of its students, and to focusing on the outcomes of instruc- 
tion, reporting school progress using a criterion-referenced measure- 
ment system based on minimum skill expectancies follows logically. 


1/ W. James Popham and T. R. Husek, "Implications of Criterion- 


Referenced Measurement," Journal of Educational Measurement, Spring, 
1969, pp. 1-9. 
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The developmental task on the criterion referenced tests is 
in progress. The work that has been done shows that in order for 
all objectives and minimum floors, as stated in the document used 
during the current school year, to be measured by a paper and pencil 
test, a revision of the form of certain statements must be made. 
Therefore, during July and August 1971 a careful review of the 
mathematics and reading objectives will be undertaken. Criterion- 
referenced tests can then be developed on the resulting behavior- 
ally stated objectives. 


The schedule for the use of the criterion-referenced tests is 
that the reading criterion-referenced test in grades 4 and 6 will be 
given during October 1971 and again in May 1972. However, the reading 
criterion-referenced tests at other grade levels and the mathematics 
criterion-referenced tests at all grade levels will be developed and 
pilot tested during the school year 1971-72. Criterion-referenced 
tests in mathematics and reading will then be administered to all 
grade levels in the fall of 1972 and the spring of 1973. 


It must be emphasized again that with the criterion-referenced 
tests it will be possible to assess the individual student's mastery 
of the instructional objectives and the minmum floors developed as a 
part of the Academic Achievement Project. On the basis of this in- 
formation teachers will be able to determine the student's weaknesses 
and strengths and will then plan the instructional program to meet 
the student's needs. 


Standardized achievement testing will also be administered on a 
continuing basis. It is important that the school system have the 
data to compare its progress from year to year both locally and around 
the country. System-wide decisions require the information provided by 
such a testing program. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


HETEROGENEOUS GROUPING 


Among the requisites which are a part of the Academic Achievement 

Project as written by Dr. Kenneth Clark is the following: 
"... it is necessary that all classes in the elementary 

and junior high schools of the Washington, D. C. Public 
School System be organized in terms of the reality of the 
variety of ability and differential talents among individual 
human beings, i.e., heterogeneous groupings. Studies indicate 
that in programs based on homogeneous groupings, children 
assigned to lower level classes are educationally damaged and 
personally rejected by such assignment -- and, certainly, 
children who are assigned to superior classes are not benefitted 
to a degree sufficient to balance the humiliation inflicted 
upon the other students." 


The Superintendent is committed to the implementation of this 
requirement and believes that the integrity of this concept can be 
maintained and at the same time the instructional capabilities of 
teachers can be improved if the range of differences within and 
among groups is reduced to more manageable limits. 


Thus, with these two objectives in mind, i.e. (1) maintaining 
heterogeneity in groupings and (2) reducing the range of abilities 
with which a teacher must deal, the Superintendent proposes the 
following: 


That the grouping of children for September be based 
primarily on performance on the reading tests admin- 
istered ineay, lov. 


That classes in given grades in a school be over- 
lapping in terms of the range of abilities in each. 


Example: 


Assume that there are 150 fifth graders to be 
assigned to five teachers, each having 30 pupils 
in his class. Arrange test results in descending 
order from highest score to lowest score. 

Divide into groups of five beginning with the 
highest score, then arrange as follows: 
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6th grade 
Teacher: 

A B C D E 
ist 5 2nd 5 3rd 3) 4th 5 5th 5 
6th 5 7th 5 8th 5 9th 5 10th 5 

eLttiee 12th 5 13th 5 14th 5 LSth 5 
l6th 5 17th 5 18th 5 19th S 20th 5 
2list 5 22nd 5 23rd 5 24th i) 25th 5 
26th 5 27th 5 28th 5 29th 5 30th 5 


Attempts will be made to maintain maximum mix by race, sex and socio- 
economic status. 


This arrangement maintains heterogeneity and at the same time 
reduces the range of abilities with which a teacher must deal. 


With the adoption of this procedure, the Superintendent believes 
that the goals of the Academic Achievement Project will be more 
quickly realized. 


CHAPTER IX 


STUDENT PROMOTION 


There is no perfectly acceptable rationale for grading pupil 
performance in reference to commonly applied standards of expected 
performance for a heterogeneously ordered school population. Edu- 
cators have not been successful in coping with the fact that any 
system established for grading the performance of students on a stan- 
dardized level of expectancy is contrary to the premises that there 
are individualized differences among students and that students in 
their growth and development, physically and intellectually, progress 
at varying rates. 


Research data indicate that in the United States, the achieve- 
ment range of pupils is more than three years from top to bottom in 
a third grade class, more than four years in a fourth grade class, 
and so on. It notes further, that less than 15% of a fourth grade 
class is at grade level in all subjects by mid-year, even when fourth 
grade class is defined as a full-year spread in attainment from 4.0 
to 4.9. This gross variability even characterizes those classes 
which are described as homogeneous in chronological age. Group 
variability in regard to any aspect of schooling is: further con- 
founded by individual differences in ability, interest and energy. 
Further support for the concept of variability is reflected in the 
data which also reveal that the mental age range in a group of six 
year olds entering first grade is more than three years. 


In the main, the D.C. Public Schools are organized on the basis 
of established grade levels (K-12). The graded organization has 
more credibility as an administrative technique for moving students 
logistically than it has as a mechanism for responding to grouping 
and assessing students for instruction. Some form of non-grading 
would be more consistent with the Academic Achievement Project 
which recognizes the critical importance of meeting the individual 
needs and differences of students. The concept of individualization 
of instruction which the Academic Achievement Project supports is 
based on an understanding and acceptance of the fact that students 
do tend to develop at varying rates. 
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Established standards which are clear to all are essential to 
the effective realization of the purpose of public education; but 
standards based on varying rates in patterns of human growth and 
development and the particular needs and differences of each student 
cannot become the justification for perpetuating injustices and 
inequities in the grading and promotion of students. The grading 
and promotion of students should be predicated on a commitment to 
the belief that normal students will achieve in accordance with a 
normal distribution curve for measuring achievement. The goal for 
the school system for next year is an average gain of 10 months for 
each grade. The school system must facilitate this process by 
giving maximum assistance to students in achieving their innate 
potential for intellectual growth and development. Thus, a rationale 
for promotion must place the emphasis on good assistance rather 
than rejection; on success rather than failure. 


Many normal students are impeded in the learning process by 
cumulative deficiencies which prevent their coming up to grade stan- 
dards. A policy of non-promotion cannot be offered as a solution 
to this problem. Research indicates that non-promoted students 
achieve no more during their year of repetition than their promoted 
equally slow learning age mates. The evidence points out, in fact, 
that students who are retained often show up less well on achievement 
tests after a year of repeating the grade than before doing so. 

This statement should not be construed to mean that non-promotions 
should never occur, but rather that they not occur at each grade 
level. It is reasonable to expect that pupils who are both young 
for the grade and retarded academically should be able to profit 
from comprehensive focus on skills development through retentions 
in grades 3,6, and 9. Social promotion as an alternative is less 
than satisfactory. This practice often moves the slower learner 
into a classroom environment which places even greater demands on 
him. A student who is labeled a failure by the school and one who 
is continuously faced with little or no opportunity to experience 
Success and wholesome and positive feelings of self-worth generally 
comes to regard himself as a failure. 


-- An interim promotional policy is recommended for the Public 


Schools of the District of Columbia. The promotional practices for 
the school year 1971-72 will be as stated here. 


- The critical periods for assessment resulting in 
possible retention will be at grades 3, 6, and 9. 


- The establishment of critical periods at the grade 
levels designated above is based upon the fact that 
grades K-3 are considered the developmental growth- 
learning periods focusing on the student as an indi- 
vidual. Grades 4-6 is a period where the focus is 
more the subject matter in relation to the student -- 
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requiring and assuming that certain skills have been 
attained at the developmental levels. This pattern 
continues on through to the high school years with 
more emphasis on content and less on the individual, 
thus leading to the assumption that students efficient 
in the skills of reading and computation, for example, 
will be effective in the secondary program. 


Behavioral objectives applied to designated segments of a school 
curriculum should lead automatically to continuous Progress based upon 
students' attainments of these goals. 


There will be a continuous evaluation of student growth. This 
deliberate and careful evaluation and Screening of students will be 
for the purposes of assessing needs as well as progress toward 
achieving specific objectives in reading and mathematics. 


Teachers in meeting their instructional responsibilities with 
students shall adhere to the appropriate minimum floors in establish- 
ing the basis for their instruction in reading and mathematics. 

Every effort will be made to provide instructional assistance and 
Supportive services to teachers in the development and utilization 

of instructional techniques and materials which will provide maximum 
Opportunities and challenges for students who have the ability to 
achieve on levels higher than the minimum floors. Those students who 
have not mastered the established expected performance levels at the 
end of grades K-2, 4-5, and 7-8 are not retained. They will continue 
their instruction in mathematics and reading at the highest level of 
mastery on a particular floor that has been achieved prior to being 
advanced at the next sequentially ordered minimum floor. Students 
will not be retained in a particular grade level until the period deemed 
most critical for retention, Srades 35. 6,.and) 9. Thoseswhorde not 
master the established expected performance levels for K-3, 4-6, and 
7-9 will be given a comprehensive program of intensified instruction 
in mathematics or reading until they have achieved the established 
performance expectations. 


Normal students who continually experience retardation in 
realizing the minimum goals in mathematics and reading will be 
diagnostically and prescriptively treated at all levels to bring 
them up to grade level. 


Standards are essential to the instructional process, but 
Standards should never be used as justification for undue interpre- 
tation of the student's growth and development. The nongraded system 
is based on the notion that graded levels are not symbolic of the 
growth pattern of students. This promotional practice is consistent 
with the pattern of growth and development of students. 
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CHAPTER X 


ASSESSMENT OF THE 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT PROJECT 


Since each of the many components of the project has such a 
direct influence upon the success of the total effort, it is 
imperative that a sophisticated evaluation schema be developed 
which would provide continuous up-dated information with regard 
to the effectiveness of each critical component. 


Such an evaluation plan would include provision for measuring 
the degree of success or failure of each critical component of 
the program relative to its effect on the overall implementation 
effort, in addition to its collective impact. Some means must 
be devised to determine which aspects of the implementation opera- 
tion are successful and why, which programs should be replicated 
or expanded and which programs should be modified or abandoned. 
This implies the precise formulation of objectives, identification 
of appropriate criteria for measuring success, determination of 
degree of success, explanation of why the program was successful 
Or unsuccessful and recommendations for future program activity. 


Research must provide answers to the kinds of questions which 
must be asked in order to ensure the success of the total imple- 
mentation effort. Answers are required to such questions as - 
"How good is the program?" "What effect is it having?" “Why is 
this program successful (or a failure)?" "Is this program more 
effective than some alternative program?" For every critical 
element of the AAP, there is a need to measure the positive and 
negative effects of each significant action taken to achieve some 
predetermined objectives 
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Responsibility for the overall assessment of the AAP has 
been assigned to the Department of Research and Evaluation. 
Outside consultative assistance will be secured as may be needed 
to supplement the capability which presently resides in that 
department. Steps are now being taken to develop a comprehensive 
evaluation schema prior to the opening of school in September, 
1971. Whatever plan is adopted for assessing the overall AAP 
implementation effort will incorporate a regular reporting system 
for specified personnel, including monthly reports from principals, 
quarterly reports from Assistant Superintendents and periodic 
reports from teachers and other key personnel. Assessment teams 
will be formed under the supervision of the Deputy Superintendent 
to conduct bi-annual assessments of the degree to which the 
components of the AAP are being implemented in the schools. 


The following design has been developed for the assessment 
of the implementation of the Academic Achievement Project: 


- 


Assessment Plan 


Develop a master list of Academic Achievement 
Project components 


a. conceptual 
b. organizational 


Establish or consolidate criteria for assessing 
implementation of each component 


Determine status of present data collection efforts 
related to Academic Achievement Project components 


- Establish requirements for further data collection 
so that all Academic Achievement Project components 
are assessed 


Allocate additional data collection responsibilities 
with reference to components 


Design necessary instruments and collect required 
data 


== 


Establish a mechanism for collating all data collected 


Analyze, interpret and synthesize results 


Prepare final report 


It should be 
developmental and 
must therefore be 
the real value of 
feedback it gives 


noted that the Academic Achievement Project is 
that the plan for assessing its implementation 
flexible. It should also be recognized that 
the assessment program is in the immediate 

to Project administrators and participants. 
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CHAPTER XI 


IMPLEMENTATION SCHEDULE: 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT PROJECT 


This condensed implementation plan gives a skeletal structure 
of the major items that must be included as part of the complete 
plan. 


Responsibilities are established for all levels, ranging 
from the classroom teacher through the principal, the Area 
Assistant Superintendent and his staff to the Superintendent and 
allecentralwofficerunits: 


Effective continuation of the Academic Achievement Project 
and the schedule of implementation activities require a clear 
understanding of responsibilities at all levels within the school 
system. All roles within the total organization are critical, 
although the report places special emphasis upon the roles of 
the principal and the school level Mobilization Teams to provide 
instructional leadership. For example: 


Classroom level: The teacher will develop profiles 
of individual students from the results of current 
achievement tests, and plan appropriate learning 
programs for individualized instruction. 


School level: Principals and MOBE teams will utilize 
classroom profiles compiled from current student achieve- 
ment tests and individual student profiles, identify 
appropriate organization and support at the building 
level, and assist teachers in planning instructional 
programs. 


Area level: Area Assistant Superintendents, area super- 
visors, and Assistance Teams will compile school level 
profiles into an area profile as the basis for special 
programs and for sharing with area schools those programs 
and ideas which are enjoying above average success. 
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. Central Office: The Division of Instruction with the 
assistance of the Division of Research, Planning and 
Evaluation will develop a system-wide profile of student 
achievement, and with the assistance of all support units 
provide instructional materials and other services and 
training for administrators and teachers. 


This example illustrates the cooperative responsibility that 
will be assumed throughout the total organization of the school 
system. 


The implementation plan focuses upon school level and classroom 
level events. The schedule begins with May of this year and carries 
through a full year of instructional support action. Activities are 
divided into five phases. 


PHASE I - Pre-Workshop Activities (May-June) 
Major efforts will be oriented toward the following activities: 
Selection of leadership teams within each building 
Identification of participants for summer workshop 


° Provisions for the necessary pre-workshop resource 
materials for leadership team members (principal, 
MOBE team leaders, mathematics resource persons, 
Assistance Team members, and one parent aide from 
each building) 


A cluster of up to ten students (five having reading 


problems and five having mathematics problems) will alsa be selected 
from each school for participation in the Leadership Workshop. 


PHASE II - Summer Institute (June 28 to July 235 plus one week 


evaluation) 
The Leadership Workshop will focus on leadership training 
and skills development with a primary emphasis upon techniques of 
teaching reading and mathematics. 


Participants 


Students identified as having reading and mathematics 
problems (elementary and secondary) 


MOBE Team members 


Ah 


130 Principals, and/or Assistant Principals (65) 
Area Assistant Superintendents 
The Institute will consist of: 
: Two to four week sessions for students 
Four week sessions for administrators in field planning, 
building implementation, leadership and organizational 
skills, and evaluation 
Projected Outcomes: 
Revised and up-dated building profiles 
Crystallized building in-service plans 
Refined instructional goals 
Structured area-wide staff development plans 


Published materials and information kits for new teachers 


Specified guidelines for new principal/teacher leadership 
skills 


Explicit preparation of school staff to understand and 
administer tests to be given in the fall 


Detailed description of a sample preparation for a demon- 
stration school 


Other summer institutes are being planned; however, until the 
level of staff development funds for FY 72 is clarified, it is 
impossible to make specific plans. 


PHASE III - Planning and Teacher Orientation (August-September) 


During this phase, Institute participants will be responsible 
for making input in refining and completing those building level 
implementation plans that they began developing during the Leadership 
Workshop. 


Each MOBE Team will be responsible for the design, implemen- 
tation and evaluation of building level teacher orientation activities. 


=45= 


PHASE IV - Implementation (from completion of teacher orientation 


to next system-wide student achievement testing date - 
February 1972) 


This is the phase in which the building and Assistance Teams 
will be responsible for fully implementing the various components 
of their building implementation plan. 


Examples of Activities: 


Full implementation of plan prepared by principal 
during summer workshop 


“ Development of alternative methods of instruction 
which will maximize pupil progress 


Building and Area Assistance Team Checklists will be 
completed by MOBE Teams 


Checklist information compiled into classroom building 
and area reports 


PHASE V_- Student Impact - Evaluation and Re-Design (March-May 1972) 


During the evaluation and re-design period, the major attention 
of Assessment Teams will be placed upon the impact of the implementa- 
tion phase activities upon student achievement. On the basis of 
their assessment, assistance and building teams will be responsible 
for ‘re-designing implementation plans to meet more effectively 
specific teacher and student needs. 


Data will also be compiled for a system-wide report on the 
effectiveness of the Mobilization Year activities. 


Examples of Activities: 


Assessment of student achievement gains using latest 
test scores 


Redistribution of internal resources as needed 
Program modification as needed 


Preparation of new profiles with current data 


S462 


Request for unavailable resources 

Dissemination of information on most effective program 
Evaluation of strengths and weaknesses of each school 
Follow-up planning 


Units within the system are developing checklists for their 
activities following the five phases. 


The Board of Education and community will be informed at all 
levels of the organization and operation of the Academic Achievement 
Project. 


Classroom teachers will discuss individual student 
profiles with parents 


Principals will report to Parent-Teacher and Home 
and School Associations 


Area Assistant Superintendents will involve parent and 
community advisory groups in their consideration of 
school and area needs 


Informally, members of the Board of Education will receive 
input from all of these levels 


Finally, the Superintendent will provide the Board with 
periodic reports of the activities of the project as the 
phases of the Implementation Schedule progress. 
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4.0 


5.0 


6.0 


7.0 


8.0 


9.0 


State Research and Training in Vocational Education. 
4.1 Research Coordination Units. 
4.2 Grants and Contracts. 


Exemplary Programs and Projects. 
5.1 Planning. 
5.2 Establishment, Operation, and Evaluation. | 


Residential Schools. 
6.1 Planning. 

6.2 Construction. 
6.3 Operation. 


Consumer and Homemaking Programs. 
7.1 Instruction. 
7.2 Ancillary Services and Activities. 


Cooperative Vocational Education Programs. 
8.1 Instruction. 


8.2 Ancillary Services and Activities. 


Work-study Programs. 
9.1 Student Compensation. 
9.2 Plan Development and Administration. 


Part III - Appendix 


1.2 Transfer of Allotments 
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1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


1.0 


General 


Summary of Allocations of Funds 


Table 1 sets forth estimates for FY1970. 
Transfer of Allotments 


No request for transfer of funds anticipated. 
(See Appendix 1.2) 


Other Vocational Education Programs 


State funds will be provided fcr programs in addition to 
State Plan Programs in Business and Office Occupations in 
twelve (12) senior high schools, Data Processing in one 
(1) senior high school, and Distributive Education in ten 
(10) senior high schools. In addition to handling the 
needs of regular students, many of these programs will 
serve the needs of the disadvantaged population. The com- 
plexities in variation and administration of these pro- 
grams make it impossible for vocational education to 
collect and assemble data which adequately reflects en- 
rollment and expenditures. 


Sources of Federal funding which contribute to vocational 
objectives either under or separate from this State Plan 
include: | 


a. Title I, ESEA. 
b. Amendments to Title III, ESEA, Adult Basic Education. 


c. State funds also will provide a six-week Summer 
Orientation Program for 400 students, grades 7, 8, 
9 and 10 in the regular academic program. 


d. Adult programs, both day and evening, full-time and 
part-time, will be State funded to provide a wide 
variety of programs involving training for employ- 
ment, one of the largest being in Business and Office 
Occupations as an area of critical shortage, and in 
academic subjects at all grade levels which contri- 
bute to the employability or upgrading of adults. 
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1.1 (Cont'd) 


Table I 


: Estimated Allocation of Funds. 
7 for State Vocational Education Programs 
Program/Purpose Total Funds Federal Funds State Funds Local Funds 


Part B. State Pregrams 


SECONGALY, c:. s <.0.0 0s 0.0le cies os scccvesees S31. 03 721142 $ 108,227 $ 928,887 
POSEBSECONCEL Yin witcs sc eicee scons 030 ate 377,447 _ 98 ,000 279,447 
AGUILE. sresisaibmwle so cecscs cle sec cce ese 140,757 70,000 70,757 
Disadvantaged. .ccccccccccccccccccccns 206,484 98 ,000 108 ,484 
Handicapped. .ccccccccccccrcccecccccce 132,000 66,000 66,000 
Contracted Instruction...ccccocccccece - 0- - O0- -0- 
Guidance and Counseling...ccccccocces 21,502 10,000 a Dye (EY 2 
Construction of Area Vocational Schools - 30,000 - 0- 30,000 
Ancillary Services (Total) 397,808 200,000 197,808 
Administration and Supervision.... 387,908 200,000 187,908 
Evaluatione.cccccccrccsceccccocces - 0- - O0- - 
Teacher Training...cccesceccecceec 9,900 - “ 
Research and Demonstration Projects - 0- - O0- 


erOre 


Curriculum Development...ccccescoe 


Total. Sie2, 343,112 $ 650,227 $ 1,692,885 


Section 102(b) State Programs 
Disadvantaged. .cccccseccccccccesscccce $ 206 ,484 $ 98,000 $ 108 ,484 


Note: Estimate of expenditures as projected in accordance with the policies and procedures in the State , 
plan. oe 
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1.1 (Cont'd) 


State 


Part C. 
Part D. 


Part E. 


Part F. 


Part G. 
Parten. 


Note: 


District of Columbia 


Program/ Purpose 


Research 
RCU 
Grants and Contracts 


(Total) 


Exemplary Programs (Total) 
Planning 
Operating 


Residential (State) (Total) 
Planning 

Construction 

Operation 


Consumer and 
Homemaking 

Instruction 

Ancillar 


(Total) 


Cooperative Programs (Total) 


Instruction 
Ancillary 


Work-study 
Student Compensation 
Administration 


(Total) 


Table I (Cont'd) Fiscal 


Estimated Allocation of Funds for 
State Vocational Education Programs 


otal Funds Federal Funds | state Pande 


$ 30,000 $ 15,000 $ 15,000 
432,386 103 ,870 328,516 


202,014 
184,170 
17,844 


160, 985 


143,141 
17 , 844 


421,706 210,853 210,853 
402,761 202,253 200,503 
18 , 945 8 ,600 10,350 


Year 1970 


Local Funds 


Estimates of expenditures as projected in accordance with the policies and procedures in the 


State plan. 
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2.11 


2.12 


2.12-1 


2.0 


State Vocational Education Programs (Part B, Section 
102(a) of the Act) 


Instructional Programs 


Summary 


Tables 2, 3, and 4 summarize the District of Columbia 
Program of vocational instruction for FY1970. 


Persons to be Served 


In the allocation of funds for the five categories of 
persons to be served, it is necessary for the State to 
consider the following: 


a. The mandatory percentage requirements of the Act: 


b. The estimated funds available, both local and 
federal, and; 


c. The necessity for adapting programs and presently 
employed personnel to the goals and objectives of 
the new legislation. 


All vocaticnal training programs, other than those re- 
ferred to in 1.3 of this Part, are funded under this 
plan. The inadequacies apparent in the information pro- 
vided in Part II of this plan concerning the numbers of 
persons served and the variety of offerings are generally 
attributable to funding and space limitations and the 
organizational structure of the total school system. A 
recently completed report of a Task Force on Vocational 
Education contains far-reaching recommendations which, it 
is anticipated, will materially improve the situation. 
These recommendations are under consideration by the State 
Board at this time. 


Secondary (persons in high school) 


The goals and objectives projected in Section 5.1 of 
Part II anticipate an increase of 3% in students en- 
rolled in vocational education, or 15% of all secondary 
school students who will be enrolled in vocational 
education for FY1970. The anticipated enrollment is 
shown in Table 3 of Part II. 


The anticipated expenditures at the secondary level ree 
flected in Table 1 of Part Iil, generally provide for 
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Table 2 


2.11 (Cont'd) 


Instructional Programs Planned Which Are Continuing or Expanding in FY 1970 


Instructional Program Number of Programs Number of | Estimated Est. No. to 
(OE Code) Purpose Continuing | Expanded Teachers | Enrollment | Complete FY70 
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Instructional Programs Planned Which Are Continuing o 


Instructional Program 
(OE Code) 


Child Study 
09.0102 

Clothing 
09.0103 

Consumer Education 
09.0104 

Family Living 
09.0100 

Foods & Nutrition 
09.0107 

Home Management 
09.0108 

Tailoring 


Paes U2 
Supportive Services 
09.0299 
Food Services 
09.0203 
Care & Guidance of Children 


09.9900 (Other Specify) 

Millinery & Knitting 

Business Data Processing 
14.0200 

Filing, Office Machines,etc. 
14.0300 
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Instructional Programs Planned Which Are Continuing or Expanding in FY 1970 
t 


Instructional Program Number of Programs Number of | Estimated Est. No. to 
(OE Code) Purpose |Continuing Expanded | Teachers Enrollment | Complete FY70 
General Office, Clerical 
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Instructional Program Number of Programs Number of Estimated | Est. No. 
(OE Code) Teachers Enrollment | Complete FY/0 
17.0900 1 1 10 8 
17.2902 A 1 7 46 46 
17.2602 A 3 (1)3 117 39 
D-S 1 ui 30 10 
17.1200 A 1 1 39 a 
Drafting D-S 1 1 40 10 
17.1300 S 3 3 70 26 
PS 1 1 23 11 
A 1 1 25 15 
Pi. 33.01 1 1 90 30 
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17.3100 ; 
17.2302 A 1 1 25 7 
Masonary S 1 8 
17.1004 1 18 
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Table 2 (Cont'd) 


Instructional Programs Planned Which Are Continuing or Expanding in FY 1970 


Instructional Program Number of Programs Number o Estimated |Est. No. to 


(OE Code) Purpose Teachers Enrollment | Complete FY70 
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| 1 1 200 -0- 
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Printing-Offset S 73 26 
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Radio& Television Repair S 4 4 70 27 
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17.3000 1 1 16 
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Table 2 (Cont'd) 


Instructional Programs Planned Which Are Continuing or Expanding in FY 1970 


Instructional Program Number of Programs Number of Estimated | Est. No. to 
(OE Code) Purpose |Continuing | Expanded] Teachers Enrollment | Complete FY70 
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Instructional Program 


(OE Code) 


Practical Nursing 


07.0205 


Graphic Arts Occupations 


17.1900 


Electric Occupations 


17.1400 


Home Furnishing, Equipment and 


Service 
09.0204 


Auto Mechanic Cooperative Program 


17.0302 


Drywalling-Finishi 


17.1001 


ng & Hanging 


Table 3 


New Instructional Programs Planned in FY 1970 


Purpose 


Number of 


1)-(4) (A), (4) (), (6)] Programs 


Skill Cluster-Electrical, Mechanical 


Plastics and Materials 


16.0109 


Introduction to Vocations 


17.9900 


Basic Electricity 


17.1002 


Cooperative, Misc. 


Building Maintenance & Service 


17.9900 


Introduction to Vocations 


17.9900 


Home Economics, baking & sewing 


09.9900 


Number of 
Teachers 


Estimated 
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Table 4 


2 ae Summary of Instructional Programs Planned 


Number of Programs No. of Estimated Estimated No. 
Purpose Expanded New Teachers Enrollment Completing 


(1) Secondary (S) 123 3 19 js @ | 5,115 00) | 2,081 (550) 
(3) Adult (A) Fee ee Ree es | 3,577 2,847 

ey dybatantvancsaede ro eee 130 17 
omeme | | |e) [= | = 


(6) Guidance and Counseling)  —_ 
(Prevocational instruction) a 
PV 2 


rorats fa fn | as foes aay | r0,s28 600) |] 5,671 G50 


20) Do Ti ee 
ne 


continuation of current programs. Two new programs in 
the vocational high schools will be established in 
Practical Nursing. An enrollment of 30 studetns is 
projected for each program. 


The Dry Wall Association of Washington, D. C. in co- 
operation with the U. S. Gypsum Corporation will assist 
in planning a curriculum, furnishing supplies and ex- 
pertise, and in placing graduates in a new program of 
dry wall construction. Approximately 50-75 vocational 
students will be involved. 


Other continuing, expanding, and new programs projected 
at the secondary level are indicated in Tables 2 and 3. 


Table 4 of this Part indicates that 123 programs will be 
established. 


2s i2a2e Post-secondary (persons who have completed or left high 
school) 


Twelve post-secondary programs funded under the Act will 
be provided in Trades and Industries in the Armstrong 
Adult Education Center. It is anticipated that eight 
programs in the Health Occupations will be operated in 
affiliated hospitals and other institutions with in- 
school training at the Armstrong Center, Burdick Vo- 

' cational High School and M. M. Washington Vocational 
High School. 


2.12-3 Adult (persons who have entered the labor market) 


Adult vocational education has received emphasis in past 
years, however, only a small part of the State's current 
labor force has been involved in adult programs. This 
low rate of involvement of adults can be attributed to 
several factors, such as: (1) difficulties in receruit- 
ing students, especially those in poor socio-economic 
situations, and (2) competition from many other agencies 
and specially funded projects which offer financial in- 
ducement to enrollees. 


In spite of difficulties, an enrollment of 3,577 adults 
is projected for FY1970. Programs will be offered in 
four vocational high schools, the Armstrong Adult Edu- 
cation Center and many connunity centers. Twenty-seven 
programs of Trades and Industries, twn in Consumer and 
Homemaking, and six apprentice related training programs 
will be offered under the Act. In addition, twelve pro- 
grams in Business and Office Occupations and a wide 
variety of courses contributing to employability will be 
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provided from regular school funding. Enrollments 
in these programs will be in addition to the enroll- 
ment stated above. 


Disadvantaged Persons 


In order to assist the estimated 43% of the vocational 
students in the District of Columbia, who are academi- 
cally, socio-economically, or similarly handicapped, a 
high priority will be given to: 


a. Identification of the needs of such students, 


b. Provision of programs and activities designed to 
- gatisfy those needs. Programs in remedial education, 

such as six programmed learning laboratories, will 
be used to provide opportunities for the individual 
to start where he is and to continue educationally 
and develop occupationally. These facilities will 
be available to dropouts, vocational high school 
students, and adults who are enrolled in vocational 
programs. Eleven vocational shop programs designed 
for disadvantaged vocational high school students 
will be offered. 


In-service teacher training programs specifically 
designed to improve the instruction of the dis- 
advantaged are anticipated. 


Handicapped Persons 


During the past year, special planning activities have 
occurred between the Department of Special Education 
of the D. C. Public Schools and the Department of 
Vocational Education. From these sessions, each has 
determined his unique role in meeting the educational 
needs of handicapped persons. 


For the first time, three vocational training programs 

in Graphic Arts Occupations, Electric Occupations, and 
Home Furnishings, Equipment and Service, will be offered 
for the handicapped at the Sharpe Health School. Per- 
sonnel, equipment, and supplies will be provided for the 
implementation of these programs. Funds have been re- 
served for the institution of additional programs as 

soon as proposals can be developed by local organizations 
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2.13 


2.13-1 


2213-2 


2.1323 . 


2.14 


concerned with the physically handicapped. Also for 
the first time, three vocational training programs will 
be instituted for handicapped adults at the Armstrong 
Adult Education Center. 


Areas to be Served 


The comparatively small area comprising the District of 
Columbia and the easy accessibility of all vocational 
programs to all of its residents removes the need for 
establishing geographical distribution or geographical 
priorities in the allocation of funds for vocational 
education for the categories of persons specified in 

2.12 above or the types of areas designated in 2.1 ofcthe 
long-range program plan in Part II. 


Economically Depressed and High Unemployment Areas 
See 2.13. 


Areas of High Youth Unemployment and School Dropouts 
See..2.. 13% 


Areas of High Population Density 


See 2.13. 


Occupational Offerings 


Table 1 of Part II of this State Plan was used as one 
factor in projecting programs to be continued, ex- 
panded, or modified in FY1970. Tables 2 and 3 of this 
Part III indicate projections of new, expanding, and 
continuing programs. It is impossible to tabulate exist- 
ing program modifications as this is a continuous pro- 
cess. 


The projected labor market information given in Table l 
of Part II cannot be considered completely accurate 
chiefly because of the difficulty in obtaining statistics 
for the "Other Sectors Output" column showing non- 

public output. There is little question but that the 
combined outputs of the public and non-public program 
will fall far short of meeting labor demands. Also, 

the vocational education output in Table 1 of Part II 
does not reflect adult part-time courses designed for 
retraining or upgrading. 
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It is anticipated that the recert reorganization of ser- 
vice offices in the D. C. Public Schools, coupled with a 
developing computerized data re.>ieval system and addi- 
tional vocational staff positions. will provide, in 
conjunction with coordinated Employment Service and 
State Advisory Council activities, improved planning 

and programming data. 


Vocationa! Instruction under Contract 


Vocational instruction under contract is not planned at 
the present time. 


~ Vocational Guidance and Counseling Programs 


Guidance and counseling services are performed system- 
wide by the Department of Guidance and Placement of the 
D. C. Public Schools. The estimated funds allocated 

for Guidance and Counseling in Table 1 of this Part will 
be used for salaries of vocational counselors in the 
vocational high schools. 


Departmental meetings will be held throughout the year to 
acquaint all counselors with the opportunities for train- 
ing and the demands of the labor market. Vocational per- 
sonnel will participate in these meetings and assist in 
program planning. 


Summer Vocational Orientation Programs, Grades 7 - 10: 
It is anticipated that the six-week program, not funded 
under the Act, will be continued. An enrollment of 
four hundred boys and girls will be planned for this 
occupational exploration program. 


Construction of Area Vocational Education Needs 


Projects Planned 


Table 5 of Part III indicates construction anticipated 
to begin during FY1970 at the Phelps Vocational High 
School. Funds necessary for this construction have 
been previously obligated. Thirty thousand dollars of 
State funds have been allocated to the remodeling 
necessary to establish a Skill Center for dropouts, 
secondary school students, and adults as indicated in 
5.62 and Table 5 of Part II. 
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2.31 (cont'd) ” 


. 


Construction Projects on Which Construction Will Start in Coming Year * 


ND, 
| 
Name and Address Type of Vocational Level Estimated Estimated Total Cost Bldg, , Type of | 
County and Cong. Schooll/ Programs . Programs2/ Beginning Completion | of Project |Cap.= Con- ey 
District (Ag. ,DE,etc.) Constr.Date Date Eligible struction— , 
under 
1968 Act 


District of 
Columbia Ss Ag. ,DE,T&L 1970 1971 $1,970, 00 100* | Brick and 
concrete 


* Report only construction projects which are eligible for funding under the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968. 


1/ Code: | 3/ Vocational student capacity at any one time 


SS - Specialized Secondary 4/ Codes 
T - Vocational-Iechnical Post Secondary 

HS - Regular or Comprehensive Secondary A - Acquisition of Buildings 

JC - Junior or Community College E - Expansion, Alteration, or Remodeling 
U - University or College N - New construction 

SPS - Secondary-Post-Secondary Combination 


R - Residential Vocational Schools 
* Addition to Phelps Vocational High School 


2/ Code: 
S - Secondary 
PS - Post secondary 
A - Adult 
D - Disadvantaged 
H - Handicapped 


2.32 


2.4 


2.41. 


2.32 


Need for Construction of Area Schools 


In the District of Columbia lack of space is one of 

the chief obstacles blocking the expansion and devel- 
opment of vocational programs. Acquisition of sites 
suitable for new construction, involving, as it does 

in the District of Columbia, the approval of an array 
of commissions and agencies has been extremely diffi- 
cult. Indications are that present facilities need to 
be doubled, at least, in order to provide for those in 
need or desirous of vocational training. If the Career 
Development Program described in 5.0 of Part II of this 
Plan is implemented, the State Board must face the 
problem of providing facilities for a vastly increased 
number of secondary level students. 


Ancillary Services and Activities 


Administration and Supervision 


In the District of Columbia, the Department of Vocational 
Education serves as a State, as well as a local office. 
The following is a directory of the administrative and 
supervisory staff: 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Clark, Harold A. State Director 783-6111 Ext. 537 
Volland, Robert J. Director 783-6111 Ext. 537 
Lawrence, Frank B. Assist. to the 

Assist. Supt. 347-1665 
Hinshaw, Mrs. Wanda Admin. Asst. 347-2419 
Cobb, Leona Mrs. Admin. Clerk 347=2419 
Cole, Ruby Mrs. Admin. Clerk 783-6111 Ext. 537 
Penn, Anna Mrs. Clerk-Typist 783-6111 Ext. 537 


Business Education 
Polk, Mrs.Lucille State Supervisor 783-6111 Ext. 445 
Distributive Education 


Burke, Edgar S. State Supervisor 783-6111 Ext. 445 


Fortune, Betty Mra. Admin. Clerk 783-6111 Ext. 445 
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2.42 


Health Occupations 


Bolden, Bertha Mrs. State Supervisor 347-1665 
Robinson, Grace Mrs. Assistant - 1347-1665 
Waynes, Dorothy Miss Admin. Clerk 347-1665 


Home Economics 


Chapman, Mrs. Erma State Supervisor 629-4161 
Conaway, Mrs. Marian Assistant 629-4161 
Holt, Mrs.Ernestine Admin. Clerk 629-4161 


Trade and Industrial Education 


Hobbs, Addison State Supervisor 347-1665 
Tangman, Edward Assistant 347-1665 
Rosenberger, Erma S. Admin. Clerk 347-1665 
Evaluation 


Funds for the evaluation of programs do not appear as a 
specific budget allocation. Program evaluation is a 
continuous operation in which general administration 
personnel, state supervisors, principals, and advisory 
committees participate. Much of the data involved in 
program evaluation is collected by the Central Adminis- 
trative Offices of the system who assume the costs for 
such collection. 


An important factor in program evaluation is the annual 
follow-up study of secondary and post-secondary students 
who have completed vocational training during the year. 


It is anticipated that all vocational personnel will 
cooperate with and assist the State Vocational Advisory 
Council in its mandatory evaluative activities. 


A position of Research Associate will be provided, funding 
available, in the Office of Planning, Research and |Eval- 
“uation of the Public Schools. One function of this person 
will be that of assisting in evaluative activities. 


Teacher Training 


In Table 7 of Part II of this Plan, it is estimated that 
139 teachers will participate in in-service training pro- 
grams Funded under the Act. These programs will be varied 
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in nature, involving the following: contractual . 
arrangements with the D. C. Teachers College for 
classes in vocational categories; and tuition costs 
of individual teachers enrolled in approved courses 
which specifically contribute to their competency as 
vocational teachers. Budget allocations for these 
purposes total $9,900 in FY1970. Also, supervisory 
personnel will, in addition to conferences with each 
teacher, hold meetings and workshops for the purpose 
of updating and otherwise improving instruction. Each 
teacher will be expected to attend four such meetings 
and workshops during the year. 


Research and Demonstration Projects 


No funds have been budgeted for research and demonstration 
projects. 


Curriculum Development 


No funds have been budgeted for curriculum development. 
The Curriculum Department of the Public Schools is 
responsible for curriculum development in cooperation 


with the Department of Vocational Education. 
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3.1 


3.2 


3.0 


State Programs for the Disadvantaged 


Secondary Programs 


Tables 2 and 3 of this Part indicate eleven (11) pro- 
grams for academically and socio-economically dis- 
advantaged students, and potential dropouts, grades 
10-12, planned for FY1970. Approximately 93% of the 
school enrollment comprise minority group members. 
Instruction in these programs may be based upon 
modified regular course offerings or through special 
classes. Individual tutoring, to the extent possible, 
will supplement scheduled classes. 


Post-secondary and Adult Programs 


Varied programs will be offered to the disadvantaged 
enrollee who has completed or left school. Programs 
will be available on a part-time or full-time basis, 
day or evening. Linkage with the Adult Basic Education 
program will be established to provide services to the 
academically handicapped. A Basic Learning Laboratory | 
equipped with a complete selection of programmed learn-— 
ing materials and staffed with specially trained per- 
sonnel will be available to all who wish to use it. 
Testing and counseling services also will be avail- 
able, as will on-site representation from the D. C. 
Employment Service, the Department of Public Health, 
and other pertinent agencies. 


4.1 


4.2 


4.0 
State Research and Training in Vocational Education 
(Part C of the Act) 
Research Coordination Unit 


Present plans do not call for the establishment of a 
Research Coordination Unit in the District of Columbia. 


Grants and Contracts 


Funds allocated in Table 1 (Part C, Grants and Contracts) 
will provide for a research and planning associate and 
clerical support in the Central Office of Planning, 
Research, and Evaluation to assist that office in the 
development, interpretation, and dissemination of data 
useful in maintaining a viable program of vocational 
education. 


Priority will be given to the following areas: 
1. Evaluation of programs. 


2. Implementation of the D. C. Public Schools’ Task 
- Force on Career Development. 


3. Need for new programs. 


5.0 
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5.2 


35.0 


Exemplary Programs and Projects (Part D of the Act) 


Planning 


Planning funds have not been allocated for FY1970. 


Establishment, Operation, and Evaluation 


In Table 1, $432,386 has been allocated for the establish- 
ment, operation and evaluation of the following exemplary 
programs and projects: 


1. 


2. 


Programs in Introduction to Vocations, Building 
Maintenance and Service, and Baking and Serving 
will be offered for mentally retarded young adults 
at the Armstrong Adult Education Center. 


A Skill Center, housed in a former large warehouse 
will offer a variety of programs for secondary 

school students (on a shared-time basis), dropouts, 
and adults. The same facility will offer the full 
scope of supporting services to enrollees. The 
center will serve also as a facility for experimental 
and pilot programs involving the cluster concept and 
programmed instruction. 


6.0 


6.2 


6.3 


6.0 


Residential Schools (Part E of the Act) 


Planning 


Allocation of funds for the planning of residential 
vocational education schools is not anticipated dur- 
ing *Y1970. 


Construction 


Allocation of funds for the construction of re- 
sidential vocational education schools is not antici- 
pated during FY1970. 


Operation 


Allocation of funds for the operation of residential 
vocational education schools is not anticipated dur- 
ing FY1970. 


7.2 


7.0 
Consumer and Homemaking Programs (Part F of the Act) 
Instruction 


Homemaking and Censumer Education Programs will be 
offered for secondary level students in eleven (11) 
academic high schools in the District of Columbia, 
the majority of which are in areas vith relatively 
high rates of unemployment. The edult programs will 
be offered in two evening high schools, in the 
Armstrong Aduit Education Center end in twelve (12) 
community centers. All ot these adult programs will 
be designed te emphasize human relationshbins; prin- 


ciples of home management; budgeting and consumer 


education; nutrition, sanitation, housing, clothing, 
and safety. 


Ancillary Services and Activities 


Table 1 indicates an allocation of $17,844 of State 
funds for Ancillary Services. This allocation will 
be used for salaries of supervisory personnel and 
clerical support. 


The basic program of in-service teacher-training will 
be met as described in 2.43 of this Part II, supple- 
mented by activities specially designed to retrain, 
upgrade, or update teaching skills and knowledge 
needed by personnel in Consumer and Homemeking pro- 
grams, 


Other ancillery services and activities will be pro- 
videi by the State Board through the Central Officee 
having system-wide resavonsibilities in those areas. 
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8.0 


8.1 


8.2 


8.0 


Cooperative Vocational Education Programs (Part G 
of the Act) 


Instruction 


If funding is provided, the development and expansion 
of cooperative vocational education programs will re- 
ceive major emphasis during FY1970. Programs will be 
designed, developed, and implemented in terms of the 
needs of students. In those cases where additional 
costs and unusual expenditures are incurred by employers 
because of the nature of training of persons in co- 
operative programs, funds may be allocated to help de- 
fray those costs. The State Board staff will determine 
the reasonableness of additional costs and unusual ex- 
penses. 


Ancillary Services and Activities 


The allotment of $18,945 indicated in Table 1 of this 
Part for ancillary services will provide for a co- 
ordinator to develop, organize, and supervise the ex- 
pansion of cooperative programs. 


9.0 


9.1 


9.2 


9.0 


Work-study Programs (Part H of the Act) 
Student Compensation 


It is not anticipated that funds will be allocated 
for work-study programs during FY1970. 


Plan Development and Administration 


It is not anticipated that funds will be allocated 
for plan development and administration of work-study 
programs during FY1970. 
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State District of Columbia Fiscal Year 1970 


Request for Transfer of Federal Funds Allocated under Section 102 (a) 


Allotment from which Allotment to which 
transfer is to be made transfer is to be made Amount 
Part B Part C - 0- 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
pen ila ht etc i aml tne htt i i ian ce ab 
Part C Part B = Q- 
: D 
E 
F 
G 
H 


Explanation of transfer: Indicate how the annual plan will be affected 
by the transfer and provide information which assured consideration 
of criteria in Regulation 8102.156(b). 


171 PUES I IST ND Pad Be 
(fate) (Signed) 


Assistant Superintendent 
(Title) 
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